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And in the long and dreadful days 
Which followed, she ever kept 

Her weary watch beside them, 

When they waked, and when they slept. 


But one day, the Versailles soldiers, 
With their summons reached the door, 
“The traitor Commune’s fallen, 

And the rebels make war no more. 
We take you all as prisoners, 

And the gibbet will end you all.” 

Said Adélé, “If the country has fallen, 
What matters it, if I fall?” 


Then, her hard face never softening, 
Through the streets, with the lengthened file, 
She walked, while the rabble round her 

Did fiercer scoff, and revile, 

Till she reached the cell of the prison, 
Where she waited for weary weeks, 

While mercy, from the conqueror, 

She neither craves, nor seeks. 
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POETRY. 

THE WOMAN OF THE COMMUNE. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 

In the direful days, when the Commune 
Held sway o’er the city doomed ; 
When the shells were bursting each instant, 
And the mitrailleuse loudly boomed ; 
When famine, and death and destruction, 
With horror, were filling the air; 


When in every eye there was terror, 
And in every heart, was despair ; 


When the heads of men were dizzy 
With the fearful sights and sounds; 
When the sentries were shot by women, 
As they walked their awful rounds; 
When the stoutest hearts were trembling, 
With the horror they could not quell, 
And the whole of beautiful Paris 

Was plunged in the lowest hell,— 


There was one of the Commune women, 
Whose husband, and father, and son | 
Were all in the ranks of the people, 

All fighting and feeling as one; 

And she said to herself, this Adélé, 
“Why sit I, in tears, at home, 

When there’s hard work enough at hand, 
For any, and all who come? 


I am strong as the best among them, 

I have toiled like a man, all my life; 
And the strength I have now in working 
Will serve me well in the strife. 

Not so, with the dainty handed, 

Whose work I have done all my days; 
They'll die, in their helpless beauty, 
Trod down, in the great highways. 


Tis thus, that the gods avenge us, 

Now and then, in the world’s long course; 
When the oppressed can breathe no longer, 
Nature rises up, in her force. 

And then the fine and the dainty, 

Who have eaten our bread in joy, 

Find what it is, when the people, 

In their might rise and destroy.’ 


Then forth she went with the people, 
Who were thronging the public square, 
And shouting, “Vive la Commune!” 
Swung her bonnet high in the air. 
Just then, a noise like the thunder 
Rent the ground on which she stood, 
And near her,"and all around her, 

Lay the people, in their blood. 


The troops from Versailles were on them, 
And their cannon went plowing before, 
And close in the dust beside her, 

Fell her boy, to rise no more. 

Then maddened to frenzy, Adélé 

Seized a musket from the ground, 

She covered the heart of the leader, 

And gave him the full round. 


Then, with cry of woman’s weakness, 
Dropped it quickly, where she stood, 
And, as the rider struck the ground, 
Bent o’er, to staunch the blood; 

For the wounded of the Commune, 
She had brought forth rags and lint; 
But now, for this, her foeman, 

She did use them, without stint, 


And when all his wounds were bandaged, 
Lifting back his long, damp hair, 

On her own shoulders she bore him 

From the crowd, to the fresher air; 

Of her shawl, she made a pillow, 

For his young and noble head, 

Then turning, with faint heart, went back 
To the dying, and the dead. 


With more than woman’s strength she raised 
The sufferers, with great care, 

And bore them to the hospital, 

And tenderly nursed them there; 





But at last, there comes the summons, 
“Bring the Commune prisoners all ; 
Each traitor to the government 

Shall surely and quickly fall.” 

Then forth to daylight, once again, 
The unconquered band was brought 
To the place of execution, 

Where trial was vainly sought. 


Said Adélé, “Vive, vive la Commune! 
Let the people live, O God! 

Let the tyrants and the traitors 

Perish ’neath thy avenging rod. 
Though to-day we fall, to-morrow 

We shall rise again, in our might, 

For the God of truth and justice 

Yet will set his people right. 


Am I ready? Yes, quite ready; 

Wait one moment, yonder I see 

A woman who sadly is needing 

This cloak that is naught to me, 

Give it to her, my good soldier— 

That one—who is young and fair; 

Now then, good fellows, do your work, 
For I have said my prayer. 





“SWEET GIRL-GRADUATES.” 

Certainly no one would have dared to pre- 
dict when Tennyson wrote those lines (in 
1847) that such items as the following would 
appear almost daily, in the newspaper records 
of commencement days, this summer, I take 
them from a single week’s issue of the Inde- 
pendent. 

IowA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY.—Graduat- 
ing class: B. S., 7 (ladies); B. A., 10 (onea 
lady). There were also three graduates from 
the law school—one of them a lady, Mrs. B. 
A. Mansfield, who had already been admitted 
to the bar of Henry County, Iowa. 

HILLSDALE COLLEGE, Michigan.—Gradu- 
ating class, 23 (9 of them ladies), 

OLIVET COLLEGE, Michigan.—B. A.,4; B. 
S., 1. Graduates of ladies’ course, 2, 

WHEATON COLLEGE, Illinois.—Graduating 
class, 5 (3 of them ladies), No honorary de- 
grees, 

LOMBARD UNIVERSITY, Galesburg, Ill.— 
Graduated 10 ladies and 2 gentlemen, and 
conferred M. A. honorary on Revs. B. F. Rog- 
ers, Wisconsin; R. H. Pullman, Peoria, IIl.; 
Gamaliel Collins, chaplain U.S. Army, Fort 
Hayes, Kansas; and S. A. Briggs, Esq., Chica- 
go, Ill.; D. D., Wm. E. Manley, Auburn, N. Y. 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Bloom- 
ington.—Graduating class, 6 (one a lady), M. 
A., in course, 6. 

These items do not happen to include the 
larger colleges in which co-education is prac- 
ticed, but they show which way the world is 
going. And what proves this to be a true rev- 
elation is that it does not go backward. You 
often hear of towns in which co-education is 
substituted for separation; how is it that you 
never hear of the opposite change? It is the 
same with colleges; all go one way. 

It is a great step, that Harvard should feel 
this influence, and should appoint a committee 
of “Overseers” to consider the subject. With 
two men on that committee so ready to meet 
the question and so skillful in dealing with 
facts as Messrs. J. F. Clarke and E. E. Hale, 
we may be sure that full justice will be done 
to the liberal side of the argument. Whether 
they succeed or fail, their report will be a 
magazine of facts. And it is evident from 
last winter’s discussions of this subject in Bos- 
ton that highly educated scholars may actual- 
ly know less about it thancommonmen. For 
the masses at least know what our public 
school system has already done; and it is these 
schools, with the incorporated academies, 
which have long since taken co-education out 
of the domain of theory and made it a matter 
of fact. 

Is it one result of Mr. Hale’s appointment 
on this committee that “Old and New’’ has 
already taken up the cause of co-education so 
heartily? The last number but one (July) 
has three different articles upon this theme, 
all looking in the right direction. Only it 
seems to me that the eloquent editor himself 
rather overlooks the value of the public school 
experience, when he speaks of it as a thing out 
of the question that girls should be subjected 
to the same intellectual fatigues with boys, 
“at fifteen, sixteen or seventeen’’ (p. 108), 
this is precisely what now happens; this is 
provided for already, in our High Schools ; girls 
attend these now, from fourteen to eighteen. 
The question is only whether chey shall carry 
the same intellectual competition into the 
years from eighteen to twenty-two, a much 





maturer period, during which the constitution 
is less sensitive. 

And speaking of High Schools, it is another 
mark of progress that the city of Boston has at 
length redeemed itself from the old discredit, 
and has established a High School for girls, 
concealed no longer behind the evasion ‘High 
and Normal.” For the first time it is recog- 
nized in Boston that girls, like boys, have a 
right to High School education as human be- 
ings, and not merely as prospective teachers 
of the city schools, 

With this comes the announcement of the 
election as principal of Mr. Samuel Eliot, and 
of the probability that he will accept the ap- 
pointment. I do not know the precise views 
of Mr. Eliot as to the education of women, 
only that it is a matter which has long inter- 
ested him, and that he may be trusted for hu- 
mane and enlightened views on any subject. 
It is in itself a proof of the increased interest 
in the education of women, that a man of 
Mr. Eliot’s antecedents should be placed in 
such a position. Time was when the public 
education of girls was considered, even in 
America, as work fora third-rate man. Here 
is a man of letters, who graduated first schol- 
ar at Harvard before he was eighteen years 
old, and whose life has been devoted ever 
since to literary and educational pursuits; 
who has been President of the Social Science 
Association, President of Trinity College at 
Hartford, and a prominent candidate for the 
Presidency of Harvard University, who has 
also been for several years Chairman of the 
Academical Examining Committee of that 
institution—a position which has few rivals in 
America, as to influence or importance. It 
marks an era in the history of female educa- 
tion when High Schools for girls seek their 
teachers among men of this grade of culture. 
I do not know what policy Dr. Eliot will pur- 
sue as principal of this institution, if he ac- 
cepts the post; nor how far his experience has 
prepared him forthe special conditions of our 


public school system. And I am sure that 


there are necessary limitations to the success 
of a school for either sex alone, and that thus 
far the Boston system is wrong. But I am 
sure that Dr. Eliot will contribute toward 
success all that can be done by personal digni- 
ty and courtesy, by scholarship and by self-de- 
votion. T. W. H. 


perme 


SOUL AND NO SOUL. 

The most thrilling legends of my childhood 
were of men who had sold themselves to the 
devil, who for a consideration in money, dis- 
tinction, long life, or whatever else seemed 
most desirable, had bartered their souls, 
pledged themselves to all eternity to the devil. 
These stories hada horrible fascination for 
me. I pondered over them by the hour to- 
gether, trying to form some idea of that inter- 
minable duration called eternity, and ques- 
tioning in my own mind what would be a fair 
price for asovl. When I read of persons who in 
sore distress had yielded to the tempter, and 
for the sake of present deliverance had bar- 
tered their eternity, my heart waxed hot 
against the devil as acheat anda swindler, 
and I said within myself: “But I would nev- 
er pay the forfeit, I would resist him to the 
last. The devil is not rich enough to pay for 
a soul,’’ 

A riper experience has taught me that there 
area good many kinds of souls; that there 
are people with large souls, and people with 
small souls, and not a few who, if the popular 
verdict be correct, have no souls at all. Cer- 
tain it is that in view of the lives many peo- 
ple live, in view of their indifference to the 
highest interests, their pettiness and sensual- 
ism and selfishness, the old adage about giv- 
ing the devil his due recurs to us, and we are 
tempted to think that for the souls of some 
people a small sum would be ample compen- 
sation. About the first business that a man 
has in this world is to get a soul worth hav- 
ing; for though—in opposition to some of our 
modern philosophers—I do believe every hu- 
man being has some sort of soul, [ think it 
depends upon individual effort whether it shall 
ever amount to much, and that each man is, 
to a great extent, his own creator. Webster 
defines the soul as the rational immortal prin- 
ciple in man; that which distinguishes him 
from the brute, and constitutes him a person. 
But what if this principle is allowed to lie 
dormant, is never called into activity? What 
if the man only eats and sleeps, and lives for 
himself,—how much of a soul will he be likely 
to get? 

All the possibilities of the oak are folded in 
the acorn, but what if the acorn is never 
planted, never subjected to the quickening in- 
fluences of sun and shower and the nourish- 
ing earth? What if it is laid away in some 
crevice of the rock, or l®belled and put on the 
shelf of a cabinet? Will it under these con- 
ditions become an oak? Will it strike its hun- 


dred roots deep.down in the soil? Will it rear 
aloft its massive trunk, and fling abroad its 
banner of leaves in the June sunshine? I 
think not; and yet, all these possibilities lie 
folded in the acorn waiting only for favoring 
conditions. 

As the acorn is to the oak so is the unde- 
veloped to the developed soul. One is latent 
force, the other is active force. One is possi- 
bility, the other is power. We are told in the 
account of the creation, that when the Lord 
had formed man out of the dust of the ground 
he breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul. The breath of 
life is stili the indispensable condition of the 
living soul. Weare not to infer, because we 
are in the human form, that God is quite done 
with us,—that we are completed men and wo- 
men, and may go about our business, living 
lives not differing greatly from that of the 
brutes, eating and drinking, gratifying our ap- 
petites and pleasing ourselves. If we would 
become living souls we must provide the ra- 
tional principle, which is the soul’s germ, with 
the means of growth. It must not be labelled 
and put away in the cabinet of some dogmatic 
belief, nor left to wither and dry up on the 
flinty soil of selfishness, nor buried in the mud 
of sensualism where it will rot instead of grow- 
ing. Weall know that the best seed in the 
world will not insure a good harvest, unless 
there is also good soil, thorough culture and 
the heavenly influences of sun and rain. Is 
it to be presumed that a man can get a soul at 
less cost than a bushel of corn? That for the 
one he must plow and plant and hoe and be 
vigilant to reap down the weeds, while for the 
other he need take no thought? If any one 
has any such notion it is a false notion, and 
will lead him into the greatest mistake of his 
life. One can have in this world only what 
he pays for, and what is best always costs 
most. 

I ask you, young man, young woman, what 
sort of soul are you bargaining for? Are you 
slipping along from day to day, more intent 
upon having a good time than upon looking 
after the most sacred interests of your lives? 
Are you doing the things that you feel like do- 
ing, putting your pleasures first, and letting 
your duties take care of themselves? Are you 
taking all the good things that come to you 
without a thought of making the world any 
return? Do you think of yourself first, last, 
and always? Are you drifting with the cur- 
rent instead of striking out boldly for inde- 
pendence and an individual life? Are you do- 
ing your thinking by proxy, getting an outfit 
of second-hand opinions, and do you fancy 
that the world owes you aliving? Then let 
me tell you that your soul will be shriveled 
and poorand thin. It will have no humanity 
init. You will be neither God’s workers nor 
the world's helpers. Faces will not brighten 
at your coming, nor blessings follow you when 
going. You wili not have given much for 
your soul nor will it be worth much. You 
will get little satisfaction out of it, the world 
will be no better for it, and the devil (if there 
be a devil) will not offer much for it, knowing 
that after a lazy fashion of its own it will drift 
to him by an irresistible attraction. 

Christian Union. CELIA BURLEIGH. 





CORNELL, OBERLIN, 0R MIDDLETOWN? 


We saw in the last JouRNAL the article 
“Cornell or Oberlin 2’’ and wondered why no 
mention was made of Wesleyan University at 
Middletown. 

While Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Brown, and 
Dartmouth refuse to admit women, and 
Cornell, in consideration of a liberal donation 
from Mr, Sage, has opened its doors, Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, without any pe- 
cuniary inducement but from her own liber- 
al spirit has said, “Ladies are admitted to 
equal privileges in the University with gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

At the commencement which has just pass- 
ed, three young ladies who were refused ad- 
mittance at Amherst were examined by the 
faculty of Wesleyan,’and admitted without 
conditions. The professors were very gentle- 
manly, and made it as pleasant as possible for 
the trio, Let others go in the fall,and show 
that they appreciate the liberality of this insti- 
tution. 

Wesleyan University is said to have a col- 
lege course fully equal to Cornell and not in- 
ferior to Amherst. It numbers among its 
graduates such men as Gilbert Haven, Orange 
Judd and Prof. Winchell of Michigan Uni- 
versity, and numerous other distinguished 
teachers and ministers throughout the country. 
Three handsome stone buildings have been 
erected there within the past four years. 

While we are ashamed that Massachusetts 
colleges do not take the lead in this movement, 
we say, “Long live Wesleyan, and may many 
of New England’s daughters as well as her 





sons be proud of their Alma Mater.” A. 








—< 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


No women have applied for admission to 
Amherst College this year. 


A free class in phonography for ladies will 
be taught on two afternoons of each week dur- 
ing the summer months at the Cooper Union, 
New York, room 24. The first lesson was giv- 
en on Wednesday, July 10, when a short 
address was given on “The Suitability of 
Short-hand Reporting as an Employment for 
Women,” by the teacher, Mrs. Eliza B. Burns. 


. In Siam, in a city composed exclusively of 
women, the manufacture of silk and cotton 
stockings is exclusively carried on. Their hus- 
bands live outside the third wall and fo them 
they are devoted, as an illustration of which 
a lady missionary who. was trying to sow the 
good seed told that when holding up to a 
Buddhist woman of Siam for her choice the 
sublimity of heaven or the terrors of hell, the 
woman said she would consult her husband; 
if he went to heaven she should dearly love to 
go also, but if he should go to hell she wished 
to attend him all the same. 


Jean Ingelow, who is now forty-one years 
old, is the daughter of a country banker, and 
in money-matters is nicely provided for. She 
lives iu great retirement, and her quiet Lon- 
don life is one of devoted purity and abound- 
ing charity. Most of the proceads of her 
books is devoted to benevolent uses. The 
London publishers give an annual ‘‘copyright 
dinner” to their authors. Miss Ingelow gives 
thrice a week what she calls her copyright 
dinner, at which the guests are:the poor and 
the discharged convalescents from the hospi- 
tals, who have not yet found employment. 


In Richmond, Va., July 24, the Republican ‘ 
demonstration was a grand success in every 
way. The influx of Republicans from all 
parts of the State to participate in the mass- 
meetings and procession began the day be- 
fore, and every railroad to the city brought 
up a large excursion party. A marked fea- 
ture of the occasion was the presence of 
thousands of colored females, they seem- 
ing to take quite as great an interest in the 
campaign as their husbands and brothers. 
They were in strong force at the mass-meeting, 
and though not in the procession they accompa- 
nied it through all its progress, expressing the 
liveliest interest and enthusiasm in all the pro- 
ceedings. 


Mrs. M. J. Lamb, an intelligent lady, and a 
ready and practised writer, who has earned 
the distinction of being the first woman ad- 
mitted to the active membership of the New 
York Historical Society, has been at work for 
the past four or five years, preparing a histo- 
ry of the Empire City, derived not only from 
the standard sources, but also from family ar- 
chives of correspondence, memoranda and pa- 
pers of various kinds to which she has been 
granted access, among those whose fathers 
and mothers were closely identified with the 
early days of the city, particularly during the 
revolutionary period and the early part of this 
century. This book will tell the whole story, 
from the time of Henry Hudson and the “Half 
Moon” down to the present day. 


No pleasanter anecdotes have been told of 
any man than of Scott. These are generally 
well known, but I will trust that the follow- 
ing may be new to my readers. Mrs. John 
Ballantyne wasjust married. She was young, 
the beauty of Edinburgh, and half spoiled by 
flattery. She was to meet Sir Walter at din- 
ner, and resolved to put on airs, and show the 
great lion of the time that she was not to be 
brought to fawn even at his feet. He asked 
her to take a glass of wine, and she affected 
not to hear him; but the great man, instead of 
noticing this girlish folly, proceeded to talk to 
her with such politeness that she speedily felt 
ashamed of herself. This lady related that 
once, at her own table, on the occasion of a 
large and ceremonious dinner-party, there was 
a scarcity of spoons, and what added to the 
awkwardness, at the precise moment when 
the servant was washing the spoons for fur- 
ther use a most determined pause in conver- 
sation occurred. Tlie silence was so profound 
that no sound was to be heard save the whis- 
pers of the servant just without, and the 
washing of the spoons. At last the blushing 
lady’s husband drank, “Relief to all in dis- 
tress,” which broke the spell,’ and set. all 
laughing, while Mr. James Ballantyne called 
out, with aline of Shakspeare: : 

“My lord, my lord, me thiuks you’d spare your 
spoons.’ : 
‘‘Not I, indeed, my lord,” responded Mrs, 
Ballantyne, “for I have none to spare.” “Not 
amiss,” said Sir Walter, in genial recognition 
of the lady’s hit. Next day a parcel came to 
her, directed in an unmistakable hand-writing, 
containing a dozen of the handsomest spoons 
that could be obtained in Edinburgh. 
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REMINISCENCES OF SANTO DOMINGO. 
(Concluded. | 

The construction of the general’s mansion 
was peculiar. It consisted of some half-dozen 
frame houses carried out from the States, 
each containing one or two rooms. The first 
which met your view was the parlor, a little 
house by itself, having a front-door and back- 
door directly opposite, and delightfully home- 
like inside. Frank's exploit was not favora- 
bly looked upon by the general. 

We rode home after our call, by the sea- 
shore, and as we passed, a huge wave came 
dashing in, and as it rolled back there were 
several fishes left on the beach, and some na- 
tives rusbed down with knives in their hands, 
and stuck them into the fishes. One little boy 
caught three, and another two. Rather a 
novel way of going fishing, wasn’t it ? 

When we returned from our rides we used 
to call for my little Sister Hattie, who attend- 
ed a Spanish school a short distance from our 
house. As she was unacquainted with the 
Spanish language she used to go in, sit down, 
and never speak a word all day until Joe and 
I called to take her home. When this had 
continued about a week, the teacher,I sus- 
pect fearing that my sister’s prog ess in her 
studies would not add to the reputation of her 
academy, asked Frank if she was deaf and 
dumb. After a while she was allowed to take 
a vacation, and improved her time by calling 
upon a native family who lived a little way up 
the road. Her calls were frequent, and of 
long duration, so that she was finally reprov- 
ed for spending so much time there. We said, 
“It isn’t nice, Hattie”’ Whereupon she in- 
dignantly exclaimed, “It is nice; they sweep 
it up, they do.”’ 

I suspect they were rather like a negro cook 
we had a while ago from Santo Domingo. 
He used to begin his labors in the morning 
by sweeping out the kitchen, then he would 
serub, then sweep again, then dust, and then 
brush it out again. This he continued to do 
(singing all the while) until breakfast time, 
after which he had no more spare momeuts, 
excepting when he wanted to be studied 


* (meaning taught). . 


Now just one word (as ministers say who 
have very long sermons) about our departure 
from the isjand. , 

Wheu we left St. Domingo, I was in a dis- 
tracted frame of mind about my pets, some 
half a dozen kittens only a day or two old, 
,who had not yet opened their eyes, and who 
I was sure never could without my assistance ; 
though now [ think they were better off with- 
out it. Then [I had some guinea hens whose 
chickens were constantly getting under every- 
body’s feet, and my dear old horse “Palenque,” 
and some pigeons named for the three ships Co- 
lumbus had when he left Spain : “Santa Maria,”’ 
“Pinta,’’ and “Nina.”’ I used to keep them 
on the roof of the piazza in front of my win- 
dow, and one night they all flew in at the 
open window to my great consternation, for I 
thought they were bats and was very much 
afraid they would get in my hair as the land- 
crabs did in Patrick’s ; so I backed into moth- 
er’s room. I never knew exactly why I back- 
ed in, as it certainly was not the most expedi- 
tious way of going. I had nearly forgotten to 
mention my big reoster which I had named, in 
utter disregard of sex, “Alice,” in honor of 
my sister; not that he reminded me of her in 
the least, for he was a great fighter, but still 
he was a great petof mine. The parting from 
my pets was a terrible trial to me, but the 
grief seemed to be all on one side, and I was 
obliged to tear myself away finally though I 
was the last one seated in the carriage. As I 
looked back at the house for the last time, I 
saw Mam Brown waving her handkerchief, 
and saying, ‘““Good-by, take good care of my 
omit the way to the ship I made good use of 
my eyes, for now that I was leaving I wanted 
to see all I could of the city to last antill 
went back. 

We met women riding to market on cows, a 
sight which at first had surprised us very 
much, but to which we had now become ac- 
customed; then there were the children play- 
ing about the shore with nothing on but hats. 

I fear if I had had my way we shou!d never 
have reached the ship, as I wanted to stop to 
go over the Cathedral for the last time, and 
the ruins of the house built by Diego Colum- 
bus, where I had been so often to find honey, 
and had returned with only a sting or two, 
not understanding how to go to work, Opce 
I stopped to pick some love apples from a vine 
that was growing all over the side of a house. 
That reminded me of my rose-bush which I 
had intended to bring with me. It had been 


given me by the general, when only a little | 


slip, and I had planted it and transplanted it 
and watered it furiously one day, and then le. 


_ it rest for a month, and still it had lived. I 


thought I must go back for that, but papa 
was unrelenting and I really had about as 
much as I could carry. I was fairly burdened 
with sugar cane, of which I was sure I could 
never get enough, but after [ had been at sea 
for a day or two I presented it all to my 
brothers and sisters, for even the sight of it 
made me sick. Rather generous on my part! 

Then I had a large bouquet of flowers com- 
prising all my favorites, from a big white lily 
in the center to the heleotrope and geranium 
around the outside. 


I carried my waxen doll in my arms too. It 
was a Dominican and had become my insepa- 
rable companion. To be sure its eyes had re- 
ceded to the back of its head, but they could 
easily be poked out with a knitting needle. 

When I reached the ship I put my little Do- 
minican in my berth where I was soon only 
too glad to go myself. There were no steam- 
ers running then between Santo Domingo 
and New York, so that I enjoyed seventeen 
days of sea sickness, and I can assure you I 
was heartily rejoiced when my feet once more 
rested on terra firma. F. E. i. 

Jamaica, L. I. 





‘LYDIA FULLER’S” STORY. 

Iam glad to have read “ Mistaken; or, the 
Seeming and the Real.” It is only doing as I 
would be done by to tell something about it 
to some of the readers of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal who may not have a chance to read the 
book. 

It cannot be a popular story, though very 
interesting to thoughtful readers who have 
perplexed themselves with the problems it 
deals with. 

In bulk it compares with “Gates Ajar;” 
and like that it is a religious story; but it is 
also a love story, and a pretty good one some 
of us think. et 

Our leading clergymen, both orthodox and 
liberal, have a way of hushing up many of the 
earnest radical questions which some religious 
natures cannot help asking. Even Whittier, 
while he confesses how his soul cries out to 
know the meaning of God’s works and ways, 
exclaims: 

“May God forgive the child of dust, 
Who seeks to know where Faith should trust.” 
Why not seek to know even while we trust? 

The heroine of “Mistaken” could not be in- 
duced to give up the quest. Her personal sor- 
rows at length overwhelmed her for a time. 
Then she sought relief by going out among 
the poor and afllicted, working with all her 
might to relieve them. She was more than 
ever appalled to find sorrow and suffering and 
vice so very common, and so much indiffer- 
ence to the fact among the wealthy and ed- 
ucated. 

“Who is responsible for such a state of 
things?” she could not help asking. I am 
sure there are very many who are driven to 
ask the same question, and some of them 
might catch a gleam of light from this book. 
I confess that the book is not wholly satisfac- 
tory to me. I think the conclusions that satis- 
fied the heart of Faith Reid may be reached, 
and that they are reached by many, without 
all of the theories by which Lydia Fuller ex- 
plains it to herself, or to her heroine. 

I hear songs of faith and gladuess pouring 
in from all sides—glad faith that a better day 
i, dawning, belief that the Creator is silently 
molding and ripening us as a race, so that 
brotherly love will come easy to us all by-and- 
by, and we shall all see plainly that to help 
others is the only way to help ourselves. Self- 
love will not be annihilated but tamed and 
harnessed most effectively. 

Lydia Fuller believes heartily in this good 
time coming. She believes that this is the 
real Incarnation, of which the personal Incar- 
nation of Christ was a type. Many who talk 
glibly about the “ Millennium’’ seem to mean 
only their ideal state of human affairs, with 
no particular expectation that such a state of 
things can ever come to pass. It is not so that 
Lydia Fuller speaks, but it seems to me that 
her heart is ahead of her intellect and she can 
better tell what she believes than give a satis- 
factory reason. But in this line of growth, is 
not the heart always abead ? 

Ido not imagine that the author of “ Mis- 
taken’’ has any particular plans for the ar- 
rangement and management of mundane af 
fairs in the future. I don’t think she would 
be willing to withdraw her lot from our every- 
day struggling humanity, in the hope of find- 
ing heaven on earth inside any little fiddling 
community. Hers is one of the voices (and 
there are others, thank God!) which rings out 
in the darkness and storm, “Keep hold of 
hands! Don’t lose courage. God has not for- 
gotten or forsaken his creation fora single 
moment! Itis he that guides our footsteps 
and we shall see clearly and walk securely by- 
aud-by. 

The author’s views of love and marriage are 
in advance of those of the average nvvelist. 
I should like to copy here several pages from 
** Mistaken” for the consideration of certain 
readers, who would surely find them interest- 
ing. One or two short extracts must suffice. 

“In all this her woman’s nature was the 
impelling power,—that nature which in all past 
history ‘has made of woman a devotee at the 
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soul-bond uniting the two in all the hight 
and depth, the length and breadth, of their 
eternally dissimilar, but finely and more and 
more developed natures. ..... This is no ex” 
aggeration of the average woman sentimertt 
of the past—a sentiment growing out of her 
dependent, irresponsible position toward man. 
Denied all individual existence, she has with 
a fine feminine instinct preserved herself by 
appealing to his masculine love of rule and 
self-glorification, in which is also the love of 
protecting. No argument could be sweeter to 
the natural heart of man than this with which 
woman has held him to herself as by right di- 
vine: ‘See! I prefer no claim; I am nothing; 
I only thine. Take thine own.’ And 
man has taken his own—taken to protect with 
a lofty and patronizing condescension, it is 
true—while woman has found her life in min- 
istering to his aggrandizement and pleasure. 
All this has been needful, however, and the 
temporary humiliation far better for her than 
contention as an equal during the ages of 
strife and conflict through which the race has 
come, by actual experience, to a knowledge of 
its capacity and destiny... ... Take away 
Philip Dean, and Helen Murdock’s interest in 
the universe would not have encumbered the 
impoverished soul of a miser. Many idyls 
have been sung in praise of such love, many 
more than will be again.’’ 

The love portrayed in the experience of 
Philip and Faith is as far from “loose” as it 
is from “low.” It suggests a marriage higher 
than that of oneindividual with another,—a 
marriage of Man with Woman rendering per- 
sonal infidelity impossible. I dare say that even 
mapy of the most orthodox opposers of di- 
vorce for any cause would consider Philip’s 
self-rcnunciation wholly uncalled for—his en- 
gaging himself to Helen whom his heart had 
never thought of claiming as its chosen one, 
simply because he saw that in his tender care 
of her, an invalid, for the sake of relieving his 
mother from the tiresome charge, he had 
made the narrow-minded Helen believe that 
he loved her and had her undivided love in 
return. It was an uncommon sense of honor, 
certainly, since no word or deed had really 
committed him to such a sacrifice, 

FairH ROCHESTER. 





WOMAN'S INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes of May 15, 
contains an interesting article by Pau! Leroy- 
Beaulieu, upon “The Work of Women in the 
Minor Industries.’”’ Some of his facts and 
suggestions will interest your réaders, so I 
will make a few extracts. 

“The events of the year 1871 prove that 
revolutionary ideas have made an enormous 
progress among the laboring women. Com- 
munism found in them a legion of adepts, un- 
conquerable and devoted even to death. 

In the large cities like Paris and Lyons, 
the industrial women enrolled themselves un- 
der the banner of socialism, and brought to 
it that ardor, faith, and perseverance which 
women always devote tv a cause that enlists 
them. ' 

“It is strange, and yet trué, that the handi- 
work of the women of Paris has diminished 
within the last few years, and at the same 
time has decreased in value. 

“The statistics from which we draw are the 
work of the Chamber of Commerce, and date 
from 1857 to 1864. At the former date there 
were 318,000 workmen in Paris, and at the lat- 
ter 416,811, including men, women and chil- 
dren. 

“The territory of the city had more than 
doubled during this, period. Its population 
had increased one-third, and still the number 
of working-women had not increased, on the 
contrary, had slightly diminished. 

“Is the cause of this singular phenomenon 
to be found in a more advanced condition of 
the working classes, an increase of salary 
among the men, enabling the women to with- 
draw, and follow more closely domestic duties 
—or is it that larger numbers of women in 
active employment have become proprietors in 
occupations that formerly employed them as 
day laborers, and that they are thus lost sight 
of in official statistics? These are questions 
as yet difficult to decide. 

“In 1864 there were in Paris 35,432 women 
and 22,277 young girls living at the expense 
of the government. Of 1000 women above 40 
years of age in Paris, ouly 592 are married. 
264 are unmarried, the rest are widows, thus 
leaving over two-fifths of the women above 40 
to support themselves, or be supported by 
public charity. 

“You often find the simply clad shop-girls, 
occupying positions the most humble, much 
better paid than the elegantly attired misses, 


shrine of her hero, man; that has given her to | Who talk like ladies of high degree, and pre- 
kuow no higher bliss than that of bestowing | seut you their wares with grace and suavity, 
her all upon the object of her worship, no for the pittance of two and one-half franes 
deeper misery than to have the gift dispraised | per day, fuod and lodging not inclusive. 

and cast aside as valueless. Women have | 


loved men better than the truth, and thus to 
the hurt of both. But another day is dawn- 
ing, wherein both shall See clearer, and love 
be forever lifted out of undue supremacy on 
the one hand and undue submission on the 
other—a day of emancipation to all: for man 
from the dominion of his nature; for woman 
into the freedom of hers; a day wherein love 








shall -be in fact as well asin namea sacred 


“The great majority necessitated to earn 
their own living do it by the needie; the elite 
among this class, those who distinguish them- 
selves by their superior taste or by their inven- 
tive genius, who are the exceptions, may re- 
ceive from one to two dollars per day. Nine- 
tenths of all thus employed receive less than 
sixty cents per day. 





“One store in Paris, “La Belle Jardiniére,” 
employs 1500 women; the most skilled are 





paid $1.40 per day, the common seamstress 
fifty cents per day. 

“A large class of women are employed in 
Paris upon ornamental industries, like the 
manufacture of jewelry. It is rare to find a 


skilled artist among them. They mostly oc- | 


cupy the lowest rounds in the scale of this in- 
dustry, only where the skill of hand is needed. 
To attain a higher position demands a thor- 
ough education, and a wearisome apprentice- 
ship. They are polishers of metal and of mar- 
ble; they are sculptors in alabaster ; they work 
in the bronze factories, in brass works, and in 
china manufacturies; they polish and varnish 
furniture. In the application of gold-leaf, in 
enameling, in coloring, and in the working of 
the most delicate parts of musical instru- 
ments, they are employed at a salary of from 
fifty to eighty cents per day. 

“The flowers and plume makers are the 
aristocrats among the Parisian working-wo- 
men. There are not unfrequently found those 
who have gained competeucy by their own in- 
dustry. The majority receive sixty cents, 
and some two dollars, per day. 

“The lowest classes of wome:: find employ- 
ment in match factories, in candle and soap- 
making. The majority of these do not receive 
more than twenty-five cents per day. Those 
employed in spinning and weaving, in the as- 
sorting of rags, and in. paper manufactories, 
are equally poorly paid. Sixty-seven out of 
every one hundred working women are subject 
to what is termed the dull season—those em- 
ployed in the confectionery business find little 
to do save in October, November, and Decem- 
ber. 

“Three-fourths of the tailors and dress-mak- 
ers, from four to six months of the year, are 
unemployed. During the dull season 900 are 
employed in straw mauufactories instead of 
2500 as during the active season. 

“It is evident how precarious is the destiny 
of a great number of women in our rich and 
active society. 

‘Their field of employment is very limited, 
and they are illy capable to reap the fruits it 
yields. The only sure and efficacious remedy, 
if a slow one, for all this is iustruction. 

“From an economic point of view, woman 
asa material force is almost a cipher; while 
everything else has been brought to a higher 
state of perfection, one thing has remained 
comparatively stationary—the education of 
our women. In a document that threw great 
light upon the education of our working wo- 
men, the Minister of Commerce asked of Miss 
Marchel-Girard—the skillful director of a 
professional establishment fur young girls— 
what was to be done to prepare the women of 
France for more fruitful occupations. She re- 
plied, make them specialists, and more intelli- 
gent. 

“Commerce has a large and important place 
in our society. It occupies more hands and 
heads than manual labor does. Is it not evi- 
dent that women are as apt (if not more so) in 
this branch of employment as men? We 
have found them excellent auxiliaries to their 
husbands in this department, not unfrequent- 
ly carrying on, with great success, the busi- 
ness upon the death of the husband. 

“Our age, with its impetuous logic, cannot 
always respect prejudices that have no claims 
to justify them. It is indisputable that one 
part of the human family has remained be- 
hind the other in intellectual development, 
so that it doesnot render the service it other- 
wise could, and is doomed to ungrateful ser- 
vice and to fatal privations. 

‘To England the writer gives the credit of 
having been the leader in the higher and 
broader education of woman. As early as 
1825 the ardent words of Lord Brougham 
gave a lively impulse to this crusade fur the 
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lished since 1860 in various cities of France. 
Such an one was begun in Paris, in 1862, with 
six pupils. At the end of six months, there 
were 40; and, at the end of 1864, 146 girls 
| were receiving instruction. This school, be- 
gun in so humble a manner in rue dela Perle, 
has already produced results most important. 
From it have gone forth young girls wel] pre- 
pared to meet the difficulties attending a life 
of labor. They have been well placed in com- 
mercial houses, and in various manufactories, 
where their services are appreciated. The 
elements are all ready for this vast enterprise 
—the fitting of women so that they may win 
the fruits of well-doing.” Yours truly, 
Mary J. SAFForD, 
CuHIcaGo, July 20, 1872, 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


We have received with pleasure our first 
number of the German Woman’s Advocate 
published at Berlin, by Jenny Hirxch. It is 
issued in pamphiet form, and contains essays 
of great worth and beauty. 

From one of these, by Max Ring, entitled 
“Woman’s Capacity for Earning, Viewed from 
the Physical Stand-Point,’’ we make the fol- 
lowing extract: 

“The right to labor and to earn seems for 
all men, without exception, so conformable to 
nature, aud so unassailable, that an earnest 
opposition thereto could scarcely be expected. 
And yet this first and most primeval of rights 
is striven against when it concerns one great 
half of the human race, is obstructed in every 
way, and under the most diversified pretexts, 
incite Even the family in which woman’s 
earlier growth must find root does not afford 
the full protection and the necessary freedom 
which her thorough development requires, 
The education of women, even in the higher 
classes, is One-sided, scanty—a sort of mental 
toilet, made with more regard to outer adorn- 
ment and brilliancy, than to inward truth, to 
the forming and satisfying of the entire being. 
.+++.The physical constitution of women 
by ho means hinders them from laying hold 
on all those occupations which require no im- 
moderate vutlay of strength. 

“They will be able to follow with the best 
results, divers trades which have been closed 
to them hitherto; those in especial which are 
somewhat compatible with a sedentary man- 
ner of life, and which require a certain delica- 
cy and patience. 

“Hence no physical obstacle will prevent 
women from chosing as their professional yo- 
cation the labor of the mechanician, the clock- 
maker, the optician, the book-binder, book- 
printer, lithographer, wood-engraver, pattern- 
draughtsman, etc.; occupations which are 
certainly more conducive to health than knit- 
ting, sewing, or embroidery, and seem, at all 
events, more in accordance with nature than 
when a man follows, cross-legged, the tailor’s 
trade, or sits mechanically at the loom. 

“Their patience, perseverance, delicacy, and 
sense of order will receive their due valuation 
in this country; and the results met with in 
England, France, North America, and Swit- 
zerland speak decidedly in their favor. 

“Iu like manner do we already find women 
employed and suitably paid as sales-women, 
book-keepers, and cashiers, in different lines 
of business. 

“There are also countries, though few as 
yet, where they discharge the duties of the 
postal and telegraph service in the most sat 
isfactory manner. 

“Even in the realm of science they are fitted 
by their high intellectual endowments for the 
most varied labors and departments. Histo- 
ry herself confirms, with countless examples 
the physiological skill of women. Even Gre- 





education of the poorer classes, and later the 
education of women became the subject of | 
special attention. 
In the British Art department, a branch of | 
the society fur the propagation of useful | 
knowledge, which exercises a great influence | 
upon the taste of the nation, and upon the | 
progress of industryin the kingdom, we find 
women sharing equally with men all of its ad- | 
vautages, rot only in education, but in the 
encouragement offered in prizes and in places 
given as instructors. The fruits are already | 


being gathered. We see young girls at work | 
in vil and water colors, upon glass and china; | 


engraving upon wood and stone, receiving for 
the sae from a dollar to a dollar and a quar- 
ter per day. P 


“If the movement in favor of the higher | 
Industrial associations | 
aud schools for women have been established | 


and more thorough education of women has 
been slower in Germany, it is nevertheless 
surely progressing. 


in Breslau, Leipzig, Hamburg, Prague, Vien- 
na, Berlin, and Bremen. 

“The one in Vienna has already given in- 
struction to seven hundred women. 


.! , igh mass j é ey OC. 
“Quite recently a school of art has been es- | coleme & _ehaowhes chanted, oh, : 
| the conclusion the trembling Innocence is led 


tablished in Munich for women. In France, 
where woman has held a prominent place in 
literature since the middle ages, the spirit of 
progress in her education is marching ov. It 
bas been suggested by the Board of Instruc- 
tion not only to broaden the industrial paths 
wherein women may walk, but to render 
them competent to compete with men in ag- 
riculture and commerce. Such schools for 
the instruction of women have been estab- 


cian mythology indicates the share taken by 
women in the formation and culture of the 
nation. It names Hygieiaas goddess of the 
healing art, and praises the wise Centaur’s 
learned daughter, Hippo,’’ ete. 

FRENCH ROSE-VIRGINS. 

Under this title the “German national pa- 
per, official organ for West Cuester County,” 
N. Y., gives the following account of a cere- 
mony which takes place annually at Nantene, 
a small borough-town just outside of Paris: 

“Under a gold-edged canopy, surrounded by 
a crowd of joyous youths and maidens, the 
white-robed Innocence (personified by a young 
giil) is conducted to the mayoralty-house. 
The present mayor is a member of the Nation- 
al Assembly. At the head of the local author- 
ities, and a great number of his colleagues 
from Versai.les, he greeis the blushing Inno- 
cence with an address full of feeling, and 
places upon her brow a crown of white roses, 
while with the cther hand he gives her a 
bank-note of five hundred frances. The pro- 
cession then sets in motion towards the 
church, where the pastor of the place holds a 
moving. discourse on the virtue of women; a 
At 
to the altar, on the steps of which the so-call- 
ed couronneuse (crowner), her future protect- 
| ress, awaits her. To this lady,a rich inhabi- 
| tant of the town, falls the task of adorning In- 
nocence. With herown hands she hangs « 
golden necklace around her neck, fastens 4 
| brou@a in her bodice, and earrings in her ears. 
The drums roll, the music of a brass band 
breaks forth, aud a detachment of troops of 
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the line present arms before the symbolical 

young girl. In the evening a ball is given in 

her honor, at the house of the protectress.’”’ 
A GENEROUS BRIDE. 


“The Signora Antonietta Bruxa,on the oc- 
gasion of her marriage with the Count Andrea 
Sola, wishing that the whole country should 
share in her joy, has founded, at Gorgonzola, 
an infant asylum, giving for the purpose an 
appropriate building, and securing the exist- 
ence of the institution by settling upon it a 
suitable annuity.”—Donna, published at Ven- 





ice. 
A WOMAN'S CLUB IN ATHENS, 


Under the walls of the city of Cecrops a new 
flower has sprung into bloom. A woman’s 
club has been recently organized, and ratified 
by royal decree, which promises immeasura- 
ble good through the nobility of its aims and 
the modesty with which they are announced. 
It is proposed, namely, to provide work for 
indigent women ; to encourage home manu- 
factures by the establishment of a cotton 
mil], intended specially for the employment 
of women; to purchase in the provinces the 
products of female industry, with a view to 
its encouragement; to contribute toward the 
formation of a class of hospital nurses, and 
the instruction of poor women in domestic 
economy; to establish educational institu- 
tions; to prepare and distribute text- books and 
other profitable works gratis to those who can- 
not afford to buy them; and, above all, to dis- 
seminate the knowledge of sound religion and 
morality. As soon as the club shall have 
raised money enough, it will establish a peri- 
odical for the instruction of women. Her 
majesty, the Queen of Greece, has accepted 
the honorary vice-presidency.— Eurydice, pub- 
lished at Constantinople. 


eee 


WANTED---A HIGHER EDUCATION. 


“The Higher Education” is the title of an ad- 
mirable address by A. B. Muzzey, of Cambridge 
Mass., agraduate of Harvard, which has been 
re-printed from the Religious Magazine, by 
Leonard C. Bowles, of Boston. This brief 
statement of the aims and methods of study 
contains the following remarks upon the ques- 
tion of woman’s right to co-educatjon : 

One of the perils of college life, as it was 
formerly conducted, was its tendency to mo- 
nasticism. Excluded by necessity from fe- 
male society while pursuing our studies, we 
spent four years of the most decisively form- 
ing period of life in a practically social exclu- 
sion. Vacations alone gave an opportunity 
to meet the opposite sex; and, such was the 
force of habit, that many of us then, accus- 
tomed for the long term to the unrestraint of 
student companionship, were too diffident to 
seek general society, and submit ourselves to 
its restrictions and proprieties. At Harvard, 
less than at some other institutions, less cer- 
tainly than at Yale, was anytbing done in the 
community of the town to counteract this 
great evil. Invitations to a party, or evena 
social visit, were rare exceptions. A lack of 
the wholesome stimulus to, our better nature, 
afforded by a broad association of the world 
at large, led not a few to seek excitements in 
the indulgence of the lower appetites, and 
decoyed some into the snares of intemperance. 

The present age is absorbed in questions 
touching the true position and relations of 
woman. It is not easy to decide some points 
now up for debate in this connection. But 
my own recollections of college life lead me to 
ask whether the dangers of admitting both 
sexes to all our institutions of learning, wheth- 
er high or low, can be greater than their 
monasticism in past days? After an experi- 
ence of some twenty years on various college 
committees, and of twelve years as member 


subjects of the separation of the sexes and of 
mixed schools was fully tested by discussion, 
and by experiment in both methods, I do not 
hesitate to say, in this age of experiments, it 
seems to me worth while to try the experi- 
ment of admitting both sexes, gradually, and 
with judicious guards and restrictions, to our | 
higher seminaries of learning. I believe the 
intellect of man, young or middle-aged, would 
be benefited by the competition, and that the 
mind of woman would exhibit, under this lib- 
eral culture, powers of which we now see only 
gleams in the narrow sphere where she is 
usually educated. And for the character, it 
would be strange indeed if any moral evils 
came from this course greater than those in- | 
separable from the exclusive system now prev- 
alent. Would conversation be no purerin the 
daily presence of women? Would the man- 
ner of our young men fail to improve under 
her subduing and ameliorating influence? Is 
imagination a less fertile source of pollution 
than a free, courteous, and constant inter- 
course between the sexes? If these things 
are so, then Providence has committed a great 
error in placing the boy and girl side by side 
in the family, and then, contrary to that 
beautiful harmony and consistency which per- 
vades all his arrangements, he has failed of 
success in not building with his own hand 
the monastery and the nunnery at every turn 
of life’s great road. 

I anticipate, beside moral remonstrances 
the old objection, “Woman has not the capa- 
City for the severe studies of the college.” In 
myown youth I knew repeated instances of 
young ladies who actually completed the 
whole course of college studies in academies 
and elsewhere. And at this day we have An- 


fidence in humanity. Without entering on 
any rash Eye = may we not put suffi- 
cient faith in the female character, to give 
this sex all the opportunities they desire for 
the most liberal education? Is it not safe to 
make an appeal to our young men, to those 
honorable sentiments. and generous qualities 
which mark their period of life? May we 
not trust something to their higher nature, 
and bring them, wherever it is, practicable, 
into a free and broad companionship of study ? 
Can we acquit ourselves. of all narrowness, 
and prejudice, and pride of sex, if we deter- 
minately and forever exclude them from every 
university and college we can control? My 
voice is for the largest liberty—subject to 


the same time some appeared in dresses which 
fitted so tight as to show the form of the body 
and limbs minutely, while some went to the 
other extreme, and wore them unreasonably 
wide and flowing. But at the close of the 
century the close-fitting dress gained the mas- 
tery, and has influenced more or less the 
form of the dress from that time to the pres- 
ent. The more zealous of the clergy, in their 
sermons, were indefatigable in their declama- 
tions against the old extravagance, and 
against the old costume. The long trains, or 
tails, as they called them, especially provoked 





those checks we impose on the other sex —the 
largest liberty they may desire and can im- 
prove in all our institutions of learning. Be 

gin by giving the’ sexes common lessons t- 
gether in the primary school, and continue 
the system on and up through every grade of 
instruction, until they are honorable competi- 
tors in the university. 


In view of the arguments of such men as 
Mr. Muzzey, it is strange—yes, more than 
strange, it isin the highest degree disgiace- 
ful, to the men who control Harvard, Am- 
herst, Yale, Dartmouth, and Brown, our lead- 
ing New England colleges, that they shut the 
doors of these institutions against young wo- 
men, and drive the daughters of New England 
for education to the more liberal and progres- 
sive States lying west and south. The uni- 
versity of Vermont is an honorable exception. 
Our legislators profess to be the representa- 
tives of women. Ought they not to enacta 
law prohibiting educational distinctions on ac- 
count of sex? H. B. B. 


PS — a 


WOMANKIND IN WESTERN EUROPE. — 


“WOMANKIND IN WESTERN EUROPE, 
from the earliest times to the seventeenth cen- 
tury,” is the title of a quaint old book written 
by Thomas Wright, M. A. Y. S. A., Hon. M. 
R. S. L., ete. 


From this work we learn that ‘‘Chastity’’ 
was one of the earliest virtues of womankind, 
and, even in the primitive ages, it was prized 
and insisted on by the other sex. Some of 
the old writers, it is true, speak of tribes in a 
very low state of barbarism, who lived in the 
utmost license; but the old writers of this 
class were always on the lookout for the mar- 
velous; and those they speak of as living in 
this condition were people in remote parts, 
who were only known to them by vague re- 
port. The acvocates of the theory of the 
“savage” origin of mankind, represent that 
among many of the lower tribes of savages, fe- 
male virtue is looked upon with a very indif- 
ferent eye, and seem to consider it as one of 
the developments of the human race, so that 
it is satisfactory to find from history that the 
coutrary feeling becomes stronger, instead of | 
weaker, in proportion, as we go back. In fact, 
license in this respect seems to have been 
hitherto one of the developments which ac- 
company civilization, rather than one of the 
vices which it extinguishes, 

The Roman women, of the times of the | 
kings and of the republic, appear to have pos- 
sessed, in a spécial degree, the good qualities 
which render domestic life happy; they are 
represented as faithful wives and excellent 
mothers, gentle, modest, and sober. They 
were forbidden by law to drink wine. Atha- 
nasius, in speaking of this fact, with the very 
ungallant reflection that “it is a well-known 
fact that all the race of women Is fond of 
drinking,’ adds a piece of information which 
further illustrates some traits in the domestic 
life of the early Roman ladies: “It is impossi- 
ble,” he says, “for a woman to drink wine 
without being detected, for first of all she has 
not the key of the cellar; and in the next 
place she is bound to kiss her relations, and 
those of her husband, down to cousins, and to 
do this every day when she first sees them; 
and besides this she is forced to be on her 
best behavior, as it is quite uncertain whom 
she may chance to meet; for if she has mere- 
ly tasted wine, it needs no informer, but is 
sure to betray itself.” 

In proof of the excellent domestic charac- 
ter of the Roman women of this early period, 
it is only necessary to state that, although 
the Roman husbands had almost unlimited 


| their indignation. One of the best known of 
| them, Oliver Maillard, preaching in Paris 
| against this fashion, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, said: 

And you, my ladies, who are painted, who 
carry your tails lifted up, and you, gentlemen, 
who suffer your daughters to wear tails, do 
you believe, then, that people go into para- 
dise with such dresses ? A. 8. T. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE BERRY CAKE. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—I send you a rule: for 
berry cake which one small family consider a 
triumph of culinary art. As it is the result of 
various experiments by one dear old lady, 
who believes in the exercise of political duties 
by women, it may be well to give it a signifi- 
cant name, viz., Woman’s Suffrage Berry 
Cake, If that seems grandiloquent for so 
small 2 matter, wait till you test it, and the 
cake at least will be sure of your vote. 

Two eggs, one and one-half cup sugar, 
three cups sweet milk, six cups flour, three 
cups blue-berries, a piece of butter as large as 
an egg, one tea-spoon salt, two of cream tar- 
tar,one of soda. Eat with butter, and give 
thanks. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL, 

WOMEN AS PREACHERS. 

‘Ought Women to be Ministers of the Gos- 
pel?” is the title of an essay by Rev. S. B. 
Smith, of Franklin, Ohio, read before the 
Dayton District Ministerial Association, of the 
Cincinnati Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and published by request of the 
Association. The case is so well put that we 
publish it entire. 


This subject is one of the living questions of 
the times, It has received a fresh impulse by 
the recent arrest and trial of an eminent and 
most useful minister of the Gospel in a sister 
denomination, for the alleged crime of invit- 
ing a regularly authorized minister of the 
Gospel of another religious society to preach 
in his pulpit. 

The complaint was not that she was of 
another denomination, nor that heresy was 
preached, but that the preacher was a woman. 

The matter was considered, with due grav- 
ity, for two days. No effort was made to prove 
the fact charged—that was admitted — but 
whether or not it was a crime. 

The question was scarcely decided. Men of 
honesty and ability were found on both sides. 
The ecclesiastical body was of high standing. 
Its prominence gave to the contest a wide pub- 
licity. 
The importance of the subject has elicited 
much discussion from ministers, editors, and 
writers of various religious denominations. 

Agitation in nature tends to purification; 
the same is true in the sphere of morals. 

The true sphere of woman in the church, 
is by no means fully recognized in our own 
denomination. We need further discussion 
and greater progress. 

It is no question with Methodists, whether 
or not woman should participate in the exer- 
cises of prayer and praise, or of experience 
and exhortation, as freely as men; but all are 
not clear with regard to the specific work of 
the ministry. Let us consider this subject: 

FIRST IN THE LIGHT OF REASON: 

I. There is nothing in woman’s relation to 
God that should disqualify her for this work. 
She is God’s workmanship. She bears his im- 
age. In her true spiritual relation she is in 
sympathy with him. he communicates to 
her his will: in her heart his love is shed 
abroad. She feels a desire for the extension 





power of divorce, the first occasion on which 
it was exercised is said to have occurred no 
less than five hundred and twenty years after 
the foundation of Rome, 


The question of allowing women to prac@ 
tice: as doctors has been ‘a subject of great 
discussion of late, but in and before the feu- 
dal period it was regarded as one of the natu- 
ral duties of the sex, fur men skilled in these 
professions were not usually at hand. In the 
pretty little novel of ‘‘Ancassin and Nicolette”’ 
of the thirteenth century, the former having 
fallen from his horse on his shoulder, the dam- 
sel, Nicolette, subjected the injured part to a 
skillful manipulation, and found that the 
shoulder was dislocated. 


She handled it so with her white bands and 
labored so much, that by God’s will, who loves 
lovers, it came into its place; and then she 
took flowers, and tresh grass, and green leaves, 
and bound them on it with a piece of her 
garment, and he was quite healed. 


Many similar examples might be quoted. 
Collections of medical receipts are found in 
abundance in all periods of the Middle Ages: 
and it must be borne in mind that in those 
ages, women, and not men, were usually able 
to read and write. 

To the dress of the ladies in the time of 
Elizabeth, belongs another article of dress— 





tioch and Vassar colleges, at least, that have 
put this question at rest by opening their | 
doors to woman, and with the happiest re- | 
sults. Lombard University, in Illinois, has 
for nineteen years, educated sons and daugh- 
ters together. And the testimony is that the 
Standard of sohvelocetlp has never been lower- 
ed by this practice. On the contrary, while 
young men are incited to greater effort by the 
presence of ladies, the young women have 
Succeeded in “the most difficult studies of a 
collegiate course. In logic, the calculus, and 
the most difficult Greek, their scholarship does 
Not fall below that of the young men.” 

e live, happily, in an age of increased con- 





ally belonged to the other sex, and thus oc- 


the petticoat. This garment, which appears 
by its name to have been a petite cote, origin- 


curs uot unfrequently during the fifteenth 
century. 

Under Charles VI., the women’s dress was 
generally loose and spreading, and they af- 
fected excessively long trains. 

Under Charles VIII., the close dresses ap- 
pear to haye been only partially adopted, and" 
the spreading dress was stil] worn, so that at 





}the Gos 


of his kingdom—the winning of all souls to 
him. 

Had she no soul,as many of the orientals 
hold, the question would be settled against 
her. But having a mind capable of knowing 
God, and a heart capable of loving him, why 
may she not be a“ worker together with his,” 
in the ministry of his Gospel ? 

2. There is nothing in her natural relations 
to mankind that should forbid her entrance 
upon the ministry. 

Toward God, she is sympathetic and recep- 
tive; toward her fellows, she is sympathetic 
and communicative ; and what more is needed 
to constitute her a moral medium between 
God and humanity ? 

Shall she receive light and be forbidden to 
reflect it? Or, reflecting it, must it be limited 
only to her own sex, or to her own family, 
which may contain both sexes ? 

Must she discontinue her work of moral in- 
struction when children of both sexes from 
neighboring families mingle with her own? 
If not, how large a number may she teach 
their duty to God and men? 

If there be no limit here, how old may the 
members of this promiscuous company be, be- 
fore duty ceases and sin commences ? 

Where is the great difference between giv- 
ing expositions of truth and exhortations to 
duty, in a conversatienal way, and presenting 
the same in the more formal manner of a ser- 
mon ? Whether she stand on the floor, among 
the people, or in the pulpit, before them? It 
is evidently a mere matter of form and con- 
venience. 

Is she capable of presenting truth to men in 
an instructive and persuasive manner ? 

Do men receive truth by intellectual percep- 
tion? So does she. 

Do men feel the force of truth in their mor- 
al sensibilities? So does she. 

Do men need regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion? She needs the same. 

Having a common intellectual and spiritual 
nature with men, can she not present to them 
1 doctrinally, experimentally, and 
practically, and that, too, quite as effectually 
as they to her? 


| 


If she were an angel, she might be disqual- |- 
ified for the ministry of the Gospel to human 
beings, not having wants and experiences in 
common with them. But she is not an angel; 
she is “even as one of us.” 

Has she influence in society? She does 
more than man to form its character. During 
the most formative period it is under her chief 
control. 

Do men excel in argumentative and legal 
power? Women excel in the affectional and 
persuasive. She.is an important agency in 
the formation of public sentiment. 

Much of our literature is written by women; 
written, too, for promiscuous readers, They 
also appear on the platform and the stage. 

Who may say that in some of these respects, 
they are not a great power for evil? and 
should they not also a great power for 


Rev. Gilbert Haven has well said: “ Lydia 
Thompson may beguile, with her lascivious 
tronpe, myriads of young men to ruin, as she, 
with base, voluptous motions, fires the blood 
of inconsiderate youth. Charlotte Cushman, 
Matilda Heron, Ellen Tree, Fanny Kemble, 
all the good or bad actresses of the stage 
draw hundreds of thousands to their fascina- 
tions; and no voice objects to them because 
they are women. Songstresses of fame, for a 
century, have led the opera, and alone, almost, 
have made it attractive; not one male voice in 
ten female acquiring distinction in this sphere. 

Ladies appear at last on the platforin, and 
allthe world run after them; some uttering 
in graceful words and mien, the most grace- 
less doctrines of devils, and scattering fire- 


brands of hell among the gunpowder sensibili- 
| ane of society. It is time tire should fight 
re, 


The theatre, the opera and the platform are 
not the only sphere of woman. The church 
must seize and sanctify this gift. It must not 
let the devil have all the female speakers, 
any more than Charles Wesley would allow 
him to have all the tunes. Turn this 
battery upon him is the true poli Make a 
woman draw the young to our churches, as 
she now draws them to the theater; let her 
lead them to Christ, as she has led them to 
Satan ; let her save and not destroy.” 

Eve desolated, let Mary build up. 

Jezebel sought to destroy Elijah, let Pris- 
cilla help Apolios. 

Herodias took the life of John the Baptist, 
let Mary Yan at the resurrection of Christ 
the Messiah. 

Mrs. Woodhull and others are lecturing for 
the devil, let Phcebe Palmer, Maggie Van 
Cott, Sarah Smiley, Elizabeth Comstock, and 
many others, preach the good news of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

3. We have sufficient evidence to believe 
that God calls women to the ministry of the 
Gospel. 

How are we to judge that God calls men to 
preach ? 

Perhaps this subjectis treated by no church 
more thoroughly than may be found recorded 
in our book of Discipline, page sixty-three, to 
wit: 

“How shall we try those who profess to be 
moved by the Holy Ghost to preach ?” 

Let the following questions be asked : 

1. Do they know God as a pardoning God ? 
Have they the love of God abiding in them? 
Do they desire nothing but God? Are they 
holy in all manner of conversation ? 

2. Have they gifts (as well as grace) for the 


Woman’s Medical Colleg 

OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue. corner 

Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128s d Av New York City. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


— FOR— 


BOYS & GIRLS. 


The Forty-Fourth year will commence on the 9th 
of September. Catalogues containing terms, ete., 
mgy be procured at the stores of J. R. Osgood & Co., 
A. Williams & Co., J. Thomas Groom & Co., and by 
addressing 

July 22. 








CUSHINGS & LADD. 





THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL . COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Nerth College Ave, & 22d St.. Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872, 

E. H. CLEVELAND, M. D., 

May 18, SECRETARY. om 


20,000 Copies Ordered 


IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION, of the Splendid 
New Church Music Book<alled 


THE STANDARD!! 


Thus giving the brightest prospect that it will be 
THE BANNER BOOK OF THE SEASON! 


THE STANDARD 


Has 400 pages filled with new and fresh music. It 
includes an Elementary Course of the best charac- 
ter, with interesting exercises, tunes and easy glees 
for practice, a fine collection of Metrical Tunes, and 
an extra choice list of Sentences, Motets and An- 
thems for Chorus Practice. 


The Standard Bearers, 


Or, in other words, its authors, whose brilliant repue 
tation as Church Music Composers will bear it on to 
triumphant success, are 
Mr. L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, and 
“ H, R. PALMER, of Chicago, 
Men universally known among lovers of Sacred Mu 
sic. 


THE STANDARD 


Is Nearly Ready! Send on your orders! 

Price $1.50. Per doz., $13.50. Specimens sent, for 
the present, post free, for $1.25. Specimen page 
free on application. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 








work? Have they (in some tolerable degree) 
a clear, sound understanding, a right judg- 
ment in the things of God, a just conception 
of salvation by faith? Has God given them 
any degree of utterance? Do they speak just- 
ly, readily, clearly ? 

3. Have they fruit? Are any truly con- 
a of sin and converted under their preach- 
ing 

As long as these three marks concur in any 
one, we believe he is called of God to preach. 

If a man, having gifts, grace and usefulness, 
is deemed to be called of God to the Gospel 
ministry, why is not a woman, having gifts, 
grace and usefulness, called of God also to the 
same ministry ? 

We find a pleasant illustration of this in a 
little discussion during the anti-slavery agita- 
tion, 

One full of prejudice and zeal said to an ad- 
vocate of emancipation: ‘The Negroes ought 
not to be free. They have no souls; and when 
I come back this evening I will we it.” 
“Very well,” replied the friend, “I shall be 
glad to listen to you, but there is one thing I 
wish you to do first: I want you to prove that 
you have a soul.”’ 

Night came but no discussion. Morning 
came but he was silent. No solicitation could 
induce him to undertake his boasted work. 
He could plainly see, that if he should give 
the evidence that he asoul, the same 
could be adduced to prove that colored people 
had souls. 

So we may ask these men who deny to wo- 
man a divine call to the miuistry, to produce 
such evidences of their cailas are’not pos- 
sessed by women who feel called to this work. 

Let us take one case among many: Mrs. 
Maggie Van Cott, of New York, is a regularly 
licensed preacher in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The record of one year’s labor, and 
that not the most fruitful, is as follows: 

Sermons preached, 335; Ciass meetings at- 
tended, 91; Prayer meetings, 69; Probation- 
ers united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 500; Miles of travel, 3,000. 

No man having his gifts and grace thus at- 
tested would have many misgivings about his 
call to the ministry. Nor should we doubt 
when such results are connected with the 
Gospel labors of a devoted woman. 











- & Meretorious and 
ECONOMICAL INVENTION 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


— THE — 


Eureka Air Bustle, 


constructed of Odorless Rubber Cloth, inflated with 

air. It is eneotingly light, is made in the most 

beautiful shapes, and can be enlarged or reduced to 

any desired singe or size. It has the following ad- 

vantages over all other Bustles : 

1st.—It will always retain its — 

2d.—It will outwear a dozen of ordinary Bustles, 

In fact, there is no limit to its wear. 

8d.. It can be made larger or smaller at once, for 

the house, street or party wear. 

4th.—It will not tear or —s the underclothing, as 

all spring and steel bustles do after a little wear. 
sth.—it occupies no space when uninflated. 
EVERY ONE WARRANTED PERFECT. 

For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, FRIEND & 

EETSER, Agents, 141 Washington St., 








w General 
and by all dealers in Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 
Sent mail, paid, on reesipe of the retail 
July 13. ee ot $2.50. 4t 





July 13. ioe epss tf r 
Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
Depository of 


Unitarian Pablications and 
Circulating Library. 
With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 CuxstTnut Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The Woman’s JOURNAL may always be had at this 
office. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut oF ScFFRAGE. 
Pablished Every Saturday by its Propric- 
tors, in Beston, Chicage and St. Louis. 
Jutia WaRpD Howe, Lucy Stons, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hieainson, Editors. Mary 
A. LiveRMORE, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny HoLy, 615 Chestnut St, 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Taz Woman’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tan alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of inJ‘vidual whims and vé who would 

ursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 

e movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the Woman’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. pomnere, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm, 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. ‘T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The Woman’s 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance ; 
while the variety and spirit of ite a es, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, -humor and earnestness of i 
me aa oo chat foll pa pe ey ~ 
who su: and ex’ 
rily Characteristic the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 18 indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. . 


TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Singiecop 6 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 
Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
eixth oop FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 


of .00. 
pecimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
postage. 


Liberal terms to canvassers. 
For sale and subscriptions received by Tas New 
EncLanp News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tue AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


York. 
F ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
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lines, first insertion, $1.00; nent 
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Boston Orrice—8 Tremont Place, rear of Tremon 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 
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Bowman's Sournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, August 3, 1872. 


Premiums. 
For Ows new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 


For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Tx» new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 


@” Our Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman’s JouRnNAL. 


Eaou subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 























MOBS AND WOMEN. 

In the village of Carthage, Indiana, accor- 
ding to the newspapers, the women, fifty or 
sixty in number, went to the drinking saloons 
and destroyed the liquor. The Chicago Trib- 
une calls this ‘tone more proof of the incapa- 
city of the average woman to mingle in pub- 
lic affairs,” and demands that mobs of women 
be dealt with as mobs of men would be. 

If the Chicago Tribune, and other papers 
which agree with it, will help us to make the 
woman citizen, the political equal of the man 
citizen, women will then be able to correct 
abuses, as wise men do, by voting down things 
which they think ought not to exist,rather than 


by battering themdown. Resort to violence is ' 


always to be deprecated. But one wrong pre- 
pares the way for another. The woman who 
sees her bright, young sons come stagger- 
ing to her door necessarily looks about, to 
find and rid herself of the authors of their 
ruin. But her hands are tied, as are those of 
every woman. She has no binding power to 
make or unmake the law, whether it work 
harm to her and hers or not. 

As the small bird tries to peck out the eyes 
of the wild beast, that would devour its young, 
because this is its only means of defense, so 
mothers, driven to desperation, take by vio- 
lence that which is their own, for the sole 
reason that the vote, the weapon of defense 
which is given to every other citizen, is denied 
to them. The wonder is not, that women 
sometimes combine to violate the law, in their 
own defense, but that they do not individual- 
ly and collectively, make constant and fierce 
assaults upon those who under cover of law 
invade the highest and most sacred rights of 
person and property. 

We hear every now and then, of some moth- 
er who went weeping from the Court, which 
robbed her of her children, and we marvel, 
that she did not,then and there, at any risk, 
even death itself, defy the law, and take the 
child. Every now and then, we hear of some 
widow, whose furniture and household goods 
were distributed by law among strangers. 
Her hard-earned money had paid for every 
article; her hands had made the beds, bed- 
ding, table-linen and all. And at last she sits 
down to grieve, over the ruins, and to try to 
live on the fragments that are left. We marvel 
that she did not give every article to consum- 
ing fire, and let the air, and the earth, which 
have not sinned against her, have it,“widow’s 
thirds’’ and all. 

We long for the spirit of seventy-six, to re- 
sist taxes just as basely imposed on women to- 
day, as they were on the men of the olden 
time, who threw the tea into Boston harbor. 
Let the Chicago Tribune unite with us, in 
getting the vote, the one instrument of self- 
protection and defence, into the hands of wo- 


men, and we will ther have one code for both |’ 


sexes, and trust that at least, there will be no 
need of mob violence from women.  L, 8s. 





GRATZ BROWN. 


We have hitherto refrained from criticizing 
the Democratic candidate for the vice-presi- 
dency, because we supposed that he was per- 
sonally in favor of Woman Suffrage. How 
could we doubt it? Five years ago, Gratz 
Brown spoke and voted in favor of Woman 
Suffrage in the Senate of the United States. 

But Gratz Brown was then the Republican 
Senator of Missouri; he isa Republican no 
longer. He was then a suffragist; he is a 
suffragist no longer. Under the specious guise 
of “reform,”’ he has gone back on his record, 
has joined the party of reaction, and deserted 
the standard of Equal Rights. His present 
position is curiously identical with that of 
Mr. Greeley who has said, within a year, that 
“Woman Suffrage means free love.’’ 

Let every earnest suffragist read the follow- 
ing letter, and then answer the question—Shall 


H, B. B. 

Sr. Louis, July 25, 1872. 
Deak JOURNAL:—Several of your corre- 
Lp lately have ken of B. Gratz 
as a friend of Woman S In 
oe eae of June 20, our hon friend 
D. Gage says, “H. B. talks of 
ilson’s devotion to the woman cause, 
the fact that B. Gratz Brown has 


five persons to the Legislature of Missouri, 
with a petition. I was a member of that del- 
nm. It was not our intention to inter- 
lew Gov. Brown when we left St. Lo 
because we had been sufficiently disgus 
with the manner in which he had dodged a 
meeting with our Association soon after his 
election. But after our arrival at Jefferson 
City, we concluded to call upon His Excellency 
informally to get, if possible, an expression of 
his attitude toward our movement. Colonel 
Norman J. Colman kindly undertook to pre- 
sent us, and, by agreement, Mrs. Frances Mi- 
nor addressed the Governor. 

Mr. Brown received us with great urbanity 
of manner, and waved us toward his small 
private office. Seeing his purpose to hive us 
out of sight and hearing of the number of re- 

rters and others present, we smilingly but 

rmly declined to be hived. 

Mrs. Minor then informed him of the busi- 
ness that brought us to the Capital, and the 
object of our call upon him. He was very 
adroit in his efforts to say nothing, but, when 
pressed to the wall, declared that he had in- 
vestigated the question, sifted it thoroughly, 
and had come to the conclusion that it was 
not safe to give the ballet ‘to woman, since 
“the whole movement tended toward the ab- 
rogation of the marriage tie and the disruption 
of society.” 

When asked how he could go back on his 

ition when in the United States Senate, 
e replied rather testily, that “he was not 
aware that he had ever said rng pas Bane 
flicting with his present position.” here 
were those among us who burned to cast in- 
dignantly back the insulting charge that our 
movement tended toward abrogating the 
marriage tie, but having agreed to proceed in 
an orderly manner, we kept still and bided 
our time. 

Our time has come. If B. Gratz Brown is 
elected to the vice-presidency, he will not be 
indebted for it to the suffrage women of Mis- 
souri. So much I can safely say. How much 
weight we can bring to bear against his elec- 
tion will ey ways remain an unknown 
quantity, since the right to vote upon convic- 
tion is yet denied us, 

I will say here that Gov. Brown’s attempt 
to fasten upon our movement the stigma of 
free love was the immediate cause of the ac- 
tion of our State Society in becoming identi- 
fied with the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. Although he knew perfectly 
well, at the time, that his insinuation was as 
false as it was gratuitous, we thought the best 
answer we could make to him, and all who 
were likely to believe him, was a public pro- 
test against the charge. 

The ihterview with the Governor was accu- 
rately reported at the time, by one of the best 
short-hand reporters in the State. A copy of 
it was sent to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, but 
from some cause was not published, as it 
should have been, in its columns. Had it 
been recorded then, none of our good friends 
would have been led into the error of giving 
honor where honor is not due. 

The women of Missouri watch the tide of 
events and the course of politicians very 
closely. So also do we watch the growth of 
public sentiment. And we were quite sur- 
pease to read in Lydia Faller’s letter in your 
ast number that the Woman movement is not 
a topic of conversation in what calls itself 
good society here in St. Louis. I do not know 
of any society where it is not the frequent 
topic, though “what calls itself good society” 
may possibly be beyond my ken. Possibly if 
the informant of Lydia Fuller was to attend 
the suffrage meetings, or to make the acquaint- 
ance of the many prominent persons connected 
with the movement in this State, she might 
speak with better understanding of good soci- 
ety and the influence of the woman movement 
on the social atmosphere of St. Louis. 

I trust, however, that the readers of the 
JOURNAL are too familiar with the progress 
of the movement in Missouri and the class of 
people engaged in it, to be misled by the hasty 
or prejudiced statements of persons entirely 
apart from us in interest and sympathy. It 
is to be regretted that Miss Fuller did’ not 
meet those, while here, who would have been 
happy to have given her an opportunity of 
seeing for herself. 

My letter is already long, but I must ask 
your indulgence for a few words on the 14th 
plank. 

I agree with those who look upon this, the 
first recognition of women as a class, having 
rights which politicians are bound to respect, 
as the dawn of that new day soon to be ush- 
ered in upon us,—the birthday of the True 
Republic. Fanny Hoty. 





WARRINGTON ON SUFFRAGE. 


Warrington has written an interesting and 
suggestive article to the Springfield Republi- 
can, entitled “‘Women in Politics,” which we 
publish in another column. It deserves a 
careful perusal, and seems to require some 
comment at our hands, 

The American Woman Suffrage Association 
and its auxiliary State and local societies are 
moral not political. They deal with princi- 
ples not methods. They nominate no candi- 
dates, and are committed to no special line of 
policy. 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is a newspaper 
devoted to the enfranchisement of woman. 
But it is not the organ of the American, or the 
New England, or the Massachusetts, or any 
other Woman Suffrage Association. Its edi- 
tors are responsible only to its Directors and 
Proprietors, and its editorial utterances are 
binding only upon the individuals whose sig- 
natures are attached to the articles. 

It is therefore a mistake to assert that “the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL is doing party work for 
Grant,’’ except in so far as the continued as- 
cendency of the Republican party may serve 
the cause of suffrage. It so happens indeed 
that all its editors are Republicans in princi- 
ple. They do not believe that the mission of 
that party is ended, nor its existence likely 
soon to terminate. 

My own position is best stated in the words 
of a prominent supporter of Mr. Greeley. 
They were spoken in the fall of 1870, less than 
two years ago. Two of our editors conferred 





with this gentlemen, who, is an old and tried 


friend of suffrage, as to the wisdom of uniting 
the friends of suffrage against the Republicans 
in a separate nomination for governor. He 
advised against doing so, upon the ground 
that “the Republican party is largely composed 
of progressive men, gathered together origi- 
nally upon a moral issue and made up, by a 
sort of natural selection, of the best elements 
of the parties who preceded it.’ “Therefore,” 
said Mr. Bird, “in arraying yourselves against 
the Republicans, you would antagonize your 
natural friends and allies. Republicans gravi- 
tate towards reforms; Democrats gravitate 
against them.” 

Believing this, the editors of the WoMAN'S 
JOURNAL, individually and over their own 
signatures, give their reasons for supporting 
the Republican candidates in the approaching 
Presidential campaign, and advise Woman 
Suffragists to do likewise. In this view we 
are sustained by nine-tenths of the suffragists 
of the country. 

Nevertheless, our columns are always open to 
any able and candid statement of suffragists 
who favor a different policy. Let those who 
hope to advance Impartial Suffrage by ejectin x 
from power the only party which has extend- 
ed suffrage to any class of citizens during the 
past half century give, their reasons for that 
opinion, Let those who seek to defeat Henry 
Wilson, who as Senator of the United States 
has twice introduced bills to establish Woman 
Suffrage in the Territories, tell us why his de- 
feat will advance our cause. Let those who 
wish to stand neutral because neither party 
has yet fully endorsed Woman Suffrage, have 
full expression in our columns. The Woman 
Suffrage movement can well afford the widest 
latitude of expression, and of difference as to 
methods, provided only the principle is kept 
steadily in view. The fault we find with suf- 
fragists who went as delegates to Cincinnati 
or Baltimore is not that they went thither, 
but that, when there, they made no effort to 
incorporate Woman Suffrage in their ‘new 
departure.” . 

Suffragists will naturally support a party 
which, in its platform, recognizes woman as a 
citizen, and promises to give respectful consid- 
eration to her claims for additional rights, in 
preference to a party which refuses to consid- 
er the question of Woman Suffrage at all, ig- 
nores it utterly in its programme of reform, 
and nominates for President the most conspic- 
uous opponent of woman’s political equality. 

H. B.B. 


<2. ae 


WOMEN AS REPORTERS. 


At the Boston Jubilee, the press was well 
represented by ladies, most of whom were at- 
tached to daily newspapers. Among them 
were Mrs. S. D. Powers (Shirley Dare) of 
the New York Commercial Advertiser and 
Tribune ; Mrs. Briggs (critical Olivia) of the 
Philadelphia Press ; Mrs. Howard (Howard) 
of the same paper and Boston Commonwealth ; 
Miss Emma Stone Lawrence, of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL; Miss Hicks (Sophie Spar- 
kle) of the New York Evening Mail ; Celia 
Logan, of the Washington Chronicle ; Miss 
Taylor (Dora) of Washington Patriot ; Mrs. 
Bangs of the Northern (Montreal) Journal ; 
Louise Chandler Moulton, of New York Tri- 
bune ; Nora Perry, of Providence (R. I.) Jour- 
nal; Susie Vogl (Susie V.) of Springfield Repub- 
lican and New England Farmer ; Sallie Joy, 
of the Boston Post; Mrs. Joslyn, of the Mal- 
den Mirror ; Louisa C. Knight, of the Charles- 
town Chronicle ; also Miss Virginia Vaughan. 
Gale Hamilton peeped in once, but was unable 
to raise a gale under the harmonious influences, 
therefore disappeared. A lady represented a 
Des Moines (Iowa) paper, another the Lara- 
mie (Kansas) Journal, another a Nebraska pa- 
per. Various other newspapers were repre- 
sented at intervals during the Jubilee by wo- 
men. 

At the last Jubilee three ladies only were 
present as reporters, Kate Field being one. 
This shows a gratifyifig advance of women in 
a field for which they are especially adapted 
by their feminine quickness of tact and per- 
ception. The advent of woman in the depart- 


ment of journalism is one of the many indica- | 


tions that the old barriers of exclusion are 
yielding to the spirit ofthe Age. 





REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES. 


The present position of both political 
parties is so unparalleled, and prominent poli- 
ticians are changing sides with such facility, 
some women are perplexed and know not 
where to cast anchor. To them I address a 
few words. 

Seeking for no office, hoping for no person- 
al gain from the success of either party, caring 
not a rush for either candidates I cannot view 
this contest, or the share of women in it, from 
a ‘partisan point of view. But the success 
of Republican principles is so vitally important 
to me and to the country that I must needs 
give my allegiance to the party in which they 
are most nearly represented, even had the 
fourteenth resolution failed to pass at Phila- 
delphia. 

What is called the Woman’s Cause is very 
dear to me, and I do not doubt that the per- 
manent settlement of many important prob- 
lems must wait for the representation of the 
whole people, but because that cause is so im- 





portant, because the enfranchisement of wo- 





men is to affect the welfare of unborn mil- 
lions of women more deeply than it does or 
can affect any women of this era, because it 
is a part of the eternal truth of God, it can 
better afford to wait than to ally itself with a 
selfish or brutal party merely to gain an earlier 
success. 

Success may cost too much. 

If a woman is a Democrat from conviction, 
she is not at all wrong in promising her sup- 
port to the Democratic candidates, either with 
or without conditions; if, on the contrary,’she 
has been for years identified in spirit with the 
principles which find their only exposition in 
the Republican party, yet cries “Who’ll buy ?’ 
to the party whose course has uniformly been 
antagonistic to her most cherished conv ictions 
she seems to me so wholly wrong that I can 
forgive her only because charity suggests that 
enthusiasm for her great idea of Equality for 
Woman has taken her judgment and her con- 
science captive. 

If there has not been such ill-judged action, 
and if women have not belittled themselves and 
their cause by offeringto work for the party 
that would most fully endorse Woman Suffrage 
regardless of all other principles, then I am so 
uncommonly stupid as not to understand my 
mother tongue. We shall not commend the 
cause we love to the purest minds and most 
logical thinkers of either sex by political jug- 
gling or somersaults. 

It seems to me petty in the extreme to say 
that if we cannot have the allot for women, 
we will have nothing. Yes, we will have all 
we can get, and ask for more till we get the 
whole. We want the ballot, but we also want 
protection for Southern negroes of both sexes, 
and for Northern men and women, who, not 
counting their lives dear unto them, have gone 
down to place the lever of education under an 
ignorant and therefore dependent people; we 
will have a continuation of the only Christian 
treatment of the Indian question, which any 
administration in this couutry has ever at- 
tempted; we will have an honorable and high- 
minded government, so far as it goes. 

Have we any guaranty that the Democratic 
party has become converted t» liberal and pro- 
gressive sentiment? Why the small stream 
of well-meaning men that has leaked into it 
from the Republican party, combines with it 
just about as oil mixes with water. It is fond- 
ly hoped by some that the party, engineered 
by aman of such pure morals and so many 
good intentions as Mr. Greeley, will at once set 
out upon that ‘‘new departure” toward justice 
and true reform which isso dazzling to the 
fancy. Ah! 

“When the devil was sick, 
The devil a saint would be.” 

When the devil gets well look out for his old 
pranks. A death-bed repentance is always 
viewed with distrust. 

This sounds harsh; but consider that, al- 
though this party has in it some pure and pat- 
riotic men, it was always pro-slavery until 
slavery was drowned in blood and tears; it 
opposed granting the franchise to the blacks; 
it denounces as tyranny the forcible suppres- 
sion of the reign of terror in portions of the 
South, and is to-day the hope and support of 
the great rum party, and has never at any 
time said we were wrong, and slavery was a 
crime; never, but itsays don’t keep talking of 
the past, but fill up thechasm. Only time can 
do that. 

One-fourth of the political power of the na- 
tion is held by people who are wholly illiter- 
ate, many of them foreign-born peasants, in- 
hireting the stolidity of along line of stolid 
and brutal ancestors, and who are uniformly 
opposed to all noble and liberal views. In 
which wing are they found ? 

Men mark their own attitude by their tone 
toward women. A convention which re- 
ceives a properly: phrased and earnest request 
from any number of women either with laugh- 
ter or contemptuous rejection proves its in- 
capacity to lead earnest people, and forfeits all 
claim to our belief in its regeneration. 

It will need many more humbling baths in 
Jordan before its leprosy will disappear. The 
wisest statesman could not, as the head of 
such a party, remold and stamp it with the 
impress of his enlightened mind; still less can 
any Mr. Facing-both-ways, but must be a pup- 
pet dancing to the dictation of a conservative 
and utterly selfish set of men. 

President Grant may not have said a word 
in favor of admitting women to wider fields of 
usefulness, but he has done a good deal by ap- 
pointing them to more important posts than 
any President has done before; while the party 
whose nominee he is, formed to combat a great 
iniquity, identified with many movements for 
the education and growth of the people and of- 
ficered by men whose devotion to liberty has 
been proved by sacrifice, is the only party 
which even tolerates the idea of extending the 
suffrage to women. 

It depends, in large measure, upon women 
themselves whether that tolerance shall short- 
ly be merged in a hearty recognition of their 
equal political right and duty. Not being at 
all gushing by nature, I should as soon think 
of weeping over the death of Cock Robin as of 
shedding tears of joy over the fourteenth reso- 
lution of the Philadelphia Convention ; on the 
contrary it moved me at first to laughter that 
so small a sop should be thought enough to 
make us stop rattling our spoons in our emp- 





ty dishes; but a second thought showed me 
the value of even a timid avowal that women 
may have claims other than domestic. I, for 
one, shall take all I can get even though it be 
a fragment of the loaf due me. 

“We're all poor critturs,”’ quoth Deacon Be- 
dott, and the assent which men give to an ab- 
stract right is but languid. Prove to them by 
fidelity to principle, by patience, by logical and 
consistent action, and not least in import- 
ance, by refined and womanly demeanor, that 
admitting women to the ranks of the voters 
will add an element of strength and sweetness 
to political life, and the Republican party, in 
which nearly all our voting friends are num- 
bered, will give us strong and welcoming 
hands, instead of Miss Nancyish resolutions, 
I regret that the adhesion of Republican wo- 
men should be pledged to that party simply 
because it is tolerant of us. 

Because it is more nearly right upon other 
great questions as well, I throw my small 
“mite” of influence into its treasury, wheth- 
er that mite is valued or not. 

ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL. 


——— — 


BAD MEN AND BAD WOMEN. 

No position taken by the friends of Woman 
Suffrage has caused more offense, created 
more misunderstanding, or elicited severer 
censure than our demand for one and the 
same standard of virtue for both sexes. 

Instead of comprehending the radical moral 
reform which Woman Suffrage seeks to inaugu- 
rate, we have been charged with seeking to drag 
down women to the lower level of a depraved 
masculine theory and practice. When Mr. 
Savage, the Boston Chief of Police, in his an- 
nual report has twice recommended for male 
night-walkers the same police supervision as 
for those of the opposite sex,-he has been 
sneered at as a sentimentalist or censured as 
a demagogue, 

Therefore that excellent paper, the Hearth 
and Home, deserves credit for the following 
brave words in support of the doctrine that 
underlies the Woman Suffrage Movement and 
is the key to our whole philosophy of reform 
in a sentence, viz: God is no respecter of per- 
sons; the Laws of Man, like the Law of God, 
should know no distinction on account of sex. 

In regard to the Stokes trial, we have noth- 
ing to say farther than this, that while the 
prisoner should have the benefit of every 
doubt, the sacredness of human life must be 
vindicated. Fisk was a man of many vices 
and some crimes, but what men need to learn 
is that civilization does not allow a vindictive 
man to take the law into his own hands. 

District-Attorney Garvin made a point in 
his closing speech, however, that touches mor- 
al questions which outreach any temporary 
issue. In a perfectly legitimate endeavor to 
break the force of the testimony of the noto- 
rious woman involved in the case, he went 
into a fine and fierce denunciation of the class 
to which she belonged, and, recognizing the 
weight which the Holy Scriptures have, he 
took up the Bible and read from the Proverbs 
of Solomon that fearful description of the 
wiles of a wicked woman. In all thie Mr. 
Garvin, as a public prosecutor, was doing his 
duty. In all this Mr. Garvin, as a shrewd 
lawyer, was helping his case. We admire his 
tact. 

But we are not retained in this case, and 
while we agree with Mr. Garvin, as far as he 
goes, we are inclined,to push his useful mor- 
alizing a little farther. If a bad woman is so 
execrable, what of bad men, her associates? 
This was a phase of the case which it did not 
suit the convenience of the District Attorney 
to present. Hac he told the jury that the 
men who were the associates of this “strange 
woman’’ in vice were as bad as she was, he 
would bave struck the prisoner a blow, but he 
would also have struck the man whose death 
he sought to avenge. To have told the whole 
truth, and turned the full force of his invec- 
tive on the men who are licentious, would 
have been a grand thing; it would have given 
us the ideal spectacle of a public prosecutor 
turning away from his special case to plead 
against the general wickedness of the commu- 
nity. But it might have been very disrespect- 
ful to many in the audience,-possibly even to 
some of his “learned brethren’’ of the bar, for 
Mr. Garvin to have spoken fully and frankly. 
It is a shabby thing, this using the Bible to 
damn had women while we let bad men go 
scot-free. But unless the jury was made upof 
better men than are most twelve men picked 
up at random in New York City, it would not 
have been politic for any lawyer to have risked 
preaching the seventh commandment in its 
wider application. There is always danger of 
hurting somebody’s feelings. 

We protest against the shoddy morality that 
outlaws the woman and caresses the man; 
that will not forgive the sins of even a repent- 
ant woman, while it condones the faults of 
continually corrupt men. Neither morality 
nor Scripture nor religion nor common-sense 
sanctions such a hypocritical injustice. There 
is a wide difference between God's standard 
and that of good society; and though the sub- 
ject is a delicate one, we can not forbear to 
remind the young men who read Hearth and 
Home that a bad man is not less polluted than 
a bad woman. 

No one knows better than our friend Rev. 
Edward Eggleston, the editor of Hearth and 
Home, that this high standard of Christian 
morality can never be practically enforced 
until women are voters and their interests 


represented in legislation. L. 8. 





PRACTICAL RECOGNITION. 


It is right to make in the JOURNAL a state- 
ment of some of the recognitions of our rights, 
already made by the Republican party. 

The number of women appointed by this 
party to the care of Post-offices is much 
greater than by all previous parties, being 
over three-hundred. There are also in the de- 
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partments at Washington at this time more 
than five hundred female clerks. I well re- 
member the opposition to the first appoint- 
ments about ten years ago. 

My husband was then an auditor of the 
United States Treasury, and the first of the 
auditors to make the experiment of employ- 
ing women. He soon reported that the wo- 
men thus employed at $600 per year, did more 
and better work than the average of men re- 
ceiving twice that salary, and therefore sever- 
al other bureaus were opened to the entrance 
of female clerks. A Republican Congress has 
passed several laws increasing woman’s com- 
pensation until they are now nearly upon an 
equality with the other sex. As women we 
should show our appreciation of these just 
recognitions of our rights. 

It may truly be said that we have secured 
or received as yet, but a small proportion of the 
rights which belong to us, still it seems 
to me, we should be wise to show a grateful 
feeling towards those who have been disposed 
to do us even partial justice. There are many 
ways in which this may be done. Our influence 
over our male friends who have the unques- 
tioned right of voting is not insignificant. 
In several States no registration of voters is 
required, and many of the election boards will 
have a majority of our friends who, convinced 
that the Constitution as now amended secures 
to us the equal right of the ballot and that its 
exposition by Messrs, Butler and Loughridge, 
and not by Senator Carpenter, is sound in law 
as well as morals, will receive the votes of wo- 
men at the fall elections, 

It is to be hoped wherever such boards can be 
found, our female triends will not fail to offer 
and deposit their votes for the party which they 
believe will be true to our demands for equality 
in all things. This course has already been 
adopted by noble women in Central New York, 
has given victory to the friends of temperance 
where anti-temperance would have carried the 
day, and it is quite possible that the State of 
New York, with its seventy electoral votes 
might be carried, and the national result be 
decided by the votes of Women in the coming 
election. Would it not be well for our Execu- 
tive Committee to send out many of our 
ablest advocates to present these views to our 
friends and thus to secure votes where they 
will be received, and let our power in this way 
be felt by the people. Who can donbt that 
those who would be aided by our votes will 
give us a hospitable reception and that in many 
closely contested disputes our efforts would be 
decisive ? Maria G. UNDERWOOD. 








THE PRESS ON PLANK FOURTEEN. 


In accordance with the Republican assur- 
ance of “respectful consideration,” our ex- 
changes, from all parts of the country, furnish 
gratifying evidences of the response of public 
sentiment to Plank 14. 

Many of the leading Republican newspapers 
have published thoughtful and earnest edito- 
rials upon the question, uniformly favorable in 
tone so far as we are aware. We publish the 
following from the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 

The Relation of Woman to the Country. 


That woman has a powerful influence upon 
the political tendencies of the country is self- 
evident; for she must necessarily wield a po- 
tent influence on every question. She has in- 
terests at stake, and she has purposes to ac- 
complish. If there be any who are not bur- 
dened with interests or purposes, so also are 
there many men who are not. If there are 
women who are unconcerned with regard to 
the country and its destiny,so there are many 
men who are equally indifferent. And this in- 
difference is itself a powerful influence; an in- 
fluence for evil. Women of character and of 
thought are as potential as men, in all except 
the power to voice their thought at the ballot 
box; and we need not be alarmed at the ex- 
tent of their interests, the depth of their feel- 
ings nor the strength of their power, but rath- 
. take courage at the sight of their inspira- 
tion. 

The time has come when respectful consid- 
eration must be given to the claim of woman 
to the right to express her preference with re- 
gard to the government of the country she 
aids in supporting, for the dominant party in 
the nation has promised that consideration. 
The time has passed for sneers—all the world 
knows that woman is intellectually far above 
the sneer of the scoffer. The time has passed 
for contemptuous doubts as to her capacity— 
History records her shrewdness in diplomacy 
and her strength in council. The time has 
passed for empty-headed mer to rail at the 
women whose well-stored brains, if put into 
the balance, would outvote them a hundred 
to one, 

We are not unmindful that there are objec- 
tions to conferring suffrage upon woman; but 
we are certain that candid consideration would 
reduce these objections to a very small and 
comparatively insignificant number. The ob- 
jections are not so great, as are the practical 
difficulties in the way of successfully inaugur- 
ating the system. But we have not reached 
that point, as yet. Our duty is, first, to elimi- 
nate every irrelevant element from the prob- 
lem, and to banish the frivolous and fallacious 
arguments with which it is generally opposed 
from the field; our next is to decide the jus- 
tice of the claim and the policy of the change; 
and our third is to make the change in such a 
Way as to work no damage by its sweeping and 
radical character. 

We need iu politics woman’s intuitive sense 
of right and honor; we need her broad, deep 
and generous humanitarian sympathies, and 
we need her quickened and sensitive con- 
science, There are women who have not 
these qualities—so there are men who are lack- 
ing in — element which enters into the 
true type of citizenship. But woman possess- 


es valuable qualities which are needed in gov- 
ernment. She supplements man in these re- 

ts, and makes him a complete and perfect 
whole. She has her defects; and man bis. 
And each have their contrasting excellencies, 
Let them work in harmony. 

Elsewhere we publish a summons to this 
work. from the officers of the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, Miss Anthony and 
Mrs. Gage, This appeal has been furnished 
us in manuseript by these ladies, who have 
been engaged in preparing it,in this city; and 
we direct attention to its sharp-cut sentences 
with pleasure. We trust that the women of 
our country will respond to this appeal with 
alacrity. In the quiet of their homes, and in 
their social intercourse. they can accomplish 
great good. They can grace the public meet- 
ing, where their presence always encourages 
and gives tone and character to the audience. 
And we hope that the most eminent speakers 
among the women of the land will be encour- 
aged to take the rostrum for the candidates of 
their preference. We have become accustom- 
ed to this and have found no harm to ensue. 
If one or two have made themselves offensive- 
ly odious, the rest are without stain either of 
gossip or of conduct. We shall continue to 
discountenance women who seek the dissem- 
ination of social heresy; and deeply regret 
that any have brought discredit upon pure and 
earnest women by their course. But while 
seeking, if possible, to shame them into silence, 
we encourage the true-hearted to the good 
work before them. 

We welcome—nay, we earnestly invite—wo- 
man’s hearty co-operation in all the various 
methods of influence she knows so well how to 
use; and we trust that she will give no doubt- 
ing expression to her desire with — to 
Suffrage, while we appeal for candid hearing 
and speedy settlement. 


The Liberal and Democratic newspapers, 
on the contrary, with a few honorable excep- 
tions like the Springfield Republican, are often 
bitter and vituperative, or treat the affair with 
ridicule. Asaspecimen we quote the following 
from the New York World. 


We deeply grieve to learn that Miss An- 
thony and a Mrs. Gage are out for Grant. 
Miss Anthony we know—as who can avoid 
knowing her. But although not to know Mrs. 
Gage may argue ourselves unknown, we con- 
fess that. we do not know Mrs, Gage. It is 
not that we dread the influence of these lad- 
ies in the coming electfon that we grieve. Our 
sorrow is deeper than the bare consideration 
of votes could eithe1 cause or cure. For Miss 
Anthony has no vote, and we are not aware 
that either her terrors or her blandishments 
will avail to sway the vote of any male person, 
The existence and the title of Mrs. Gage pre- 
suppose, indeed a Mr. Gage either late or liv- 
ing. We suppose we must give up the vote of 
Gage. But asin the cursory canvass, which 
we have hitherto been able to make, we had 
nut built any very sanguine hopes on Gage, 
if there is any Gage, we give him up without 
much of apang. There may be male young 
also of the Gage species, who may come one 
day to be of voting years. But the alacrity 
with which Mrs. Gage joins in the lively man- 
ifesto of Miss Anthony denotes that she is not 
well enough stricken in years to be much of 
a motherin Israe?, and that whatever little 
Gages there may be are as yet too green Gages 
to be available for the coming election. No. 
It is the moral support and the sympathetic 
ministry of lovely woman, and particularly of 
Miss Anthony, that we miss and that we long 
for. And we must say that in the case of 
Miss Anthony we feel also the sting of ingrat- 
itude. The Tribune, it is true, used to speak 
flippantly of her; but the World never. And 
she ought not to turn the cold shoulder, of 
Parian polish and purity though it be, upon 
her ancient friend because, she fearsshe may 
promote the interests of her ancient enemy. 
“Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true,’’ 
that she was snubbed more or less grievously 
at Cincinnati. But at what convention of 
what party has she not been snubbed? With 
what party can she co-operate if she refuses 
to join with those who have despitefully used 
her? We assure her that we do not believe 
she is in the imminent danger which she anti- 
cipates of being ground “‘under the iron heel” 
of Mr. Greeley. There was, as Miss Anthony 
reminds us, a tub thrown at Philadelphia to 
the female whale. And this tub Miss An- 
thony, in an ecstasy of expectation which not 
unnaturally bewilders her parts of speech, 
chooses to consider as the “thin edge of an 
entering wedge” destined to oven the oyster 
of Woman’s Rights. A bivalve unopened is 
doubtless as profitless as a rose ungathered. 
But no sentiments of our common nature are 
more honorable in woman than gratitude and 
patience. And it is with no selfish or inter- 
ested sorrow, we repeat, that we behold our 
modern and feminine Saint Anthony succumb 
to blandishments surely no more potent than 
those amid which the mythical and masculine 
— Anthony of old stood erect and unsub- 

ued, . 


On the other hand, the Woman Suffragists, 
with few exceptions, respond cordially to the 
Republican recognition. The New North 
West, the Woman Suffrage newspaper of Or- 
egon, accepts the situation as follows: 


The Issue Made Up- 


The Cincinnati platform and nominees 
have been adopted at Baltimore, with but lit- 
tle opposition. With this suicidal act the 
Democratic party ceases to be a national or- 
ganization, and passes from the field of poli- 
tics to rest in the grave by the side of its old 
Whig antagonist. 

We had fondly hoped that upon the dis- 
ruption of the Democratic party there would 
spring up from its ruins an organization which 
would inscribe upon its banner “equal and ex- 
act justice” to all. But, alas, instead of a 
declaration of high and noble principles, the 
movement has narrowed down to a spiteful 
opposition toone man. No party can be suc- 
cessful on such a basis. “Anything to beat 
Grant” is a poor watchword witk which to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the American people. 

Thus much for Cincinnati. Let us now 
turn to Philadelphia 

For the first time in the history of Ameri- 
can politics woman has secured recognition 
in a national platform, True, it is rather 
weak and non-committal on the suffrage ques- 
tion, but what there is of it is just so much 
more than has been done by any other yga- 
tional organization. Then the endorsement 
of P nt Grant and Senator Wilson 


\ 





amounts to a good deal, especially when we 
consider that more women have been ap- 
pointed to office by General Grant than by 
any former President, and that Horace Gree- 
ley publicly declares that women are unfit for 
official duties. 

Compelled, then, to chose between the 
Cincinnati-Baltimore and the Philadelphia 
Conventions, the t majority of the Wo- 
man Suffragists will support Grant and Wil- 
son. The issue is ew up, and we predict 
that the party which has uttered the first fa- 
vorable word for woman’s cause will — 
by such a majority as will convince even the 
most skeptical that Woman’s Suffrage is a 
power in the land. 


ee —- 


WYOMING. 


Mrs. A. J. Duniway, the editor of the Port- 
land (Oregon) New North West, adds her tes- 
timony to the beneficial results of Woman’s 


Suffrage in Wyoming, she says: 

I stopped in Laramie City,Wyoming,on June 
28, and lectured before the only women cit- 
izens of the United States who are altogether 
such in reality. Laramie is a perfect gem of 
a village, with about two thousand inhabi- 
tants, five churches and good, enterprising 
and a society. I have been stopping 
at the residence of Dr. Hayford, editor of the 
Laramie Sentinel, and Territorial Auditor of 
Wyoming Territory, who, with his pretty, 
bright, young wife, has entertained me like a 
queen. From him | have learned a detailed 
history of Woman Suffrage and its effects in 
Wyoming, which I have not time to give in 
full at present, although it is intensely inter- 
esting and I should dearly love to write it up. 
Suffice it to say that I have talked with a 
number of gentlemen who are trying as Dem- 
ocrats to gulp the Greeley pill, and with oth- 
ers who regret, as I do, that the women are 
doomed to run the present Presidential cam- 
paiga on a diet of water and gruel, while their 
brother Republicans help themselves to the 
beef-steak and siune ending, and all, irrespec- 
tive of partisan bias, agree that the results of 
woman’s enfranchisement have been for good. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS, CHARLOTTE ADELINE ATKINSON. 


One of the purest and bravest of women has 
quietly stepped forward into the “higher life.’’ 

So’ close was her “‘walk with God’’ while 
with us, the transition must have proved 
most easy and natural. Hers was, indeed, al- 
ways a“higher life.” Clasping hands with 
the poor and the lowly, she took into her large 
heart a realization of their woes, and into her 
clear head a comprehension of their needs. 

She was not merely a philanthropist. She 
was a clear-headed, radical reformer; not sat- 
isfied with deploring and alleviating the con- 
dition of society, simply, but looking backward 
to causes, and forward to cures, 

She believed in the perfect equality of wo- 
man, in all her relations, and was a most zeal- 
ous advocate of her political enfranchisement. 

Her quiet, but forcible and persistent, argu- 
ments on this question, and her enthusiastic 
and practical labors in behalf of the cause, are 
worthy of a lasting tribute, while advocates 
and helpers are still wanting in this work. 

So too, do the friends of the labor move- 
ment, and especially the eight-hour advocates, 
owe her a continual service. Looking first 
and naturally, to woman’s emancipation, she 
early saw the initiatory step—the entering 
wedge —which should finally result in the 
emancipation of humanity itself. 

The Eight-Hour League, of which she was a 
member, honored her memory and recognised 
their great loss by a memorial meeting on the 
24th inst., and thus, unconsciously, did honor 
to themselves. In the trial hours she knew 
no such word as fail, gave no signal for retreat, 
accepted responsibility, though in the minori- 
ty, and clearly recognized the value of a steady 
and persistent purpose. 

Forgetful always of herself, this woman 
shrank from any observance of her good 
deeds, and in attempting to recount those 
coming under our observation, we should feel 
how far we failed to do justice to a life so full 
as was hers. 

Such a life is, indeed, a rich legacy to all 
who have felt its influence, Quiet, simple, 
unobtrusive, it imperceptibly but irresistibly 
becomes a radiator of light and truth. It isa 
perpetual inspiration. 

Mrs. Atkinson died in Attleboro’, June 17, 
at the age of 65 years. M. B, 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Among the passengers from Liverpool by 
the steamer Republic, which arrived at New 
York last Sunday, was Mrs, Julia Ward Howe. 

George William Curtis will deliver an ora- 
tion and Oliver Wendell Holmes a poem, on 
the dedication of the Soldiers’ Monument, at 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

The constitution of the proposed State of 
Deseret guarantees suffrage, right of office, 
and education to all citizens, without respect 
to race, sex or religion. 

New York City boasts nearly 7,500 bar- 
rooms, and accordingly there were three mur- 
ders last Sunday! Three lives lost. Three 
other lives made forever wretched by con- 
sciousness of guilt, six families disgraced and 
impoverished—such was the cost of free trade 
in rum upon a single day in a single city. 
Sixty indignant women in Carthage, Ind., 








. went round among the liquor stores one day 


last week, and besought them to stop selling 
to their husbands. Their remonstrances be- 





ing unheeded, they called the next day and 


made a complete wreck of every liquor store 
in town. How much wiser and better it 
would be, to give these women the ballot, so as 
to make an end of the liquor traffic at once and 
forever. 


The general participation of colored women 
in the political interest of the campaign, par- 
ticulars of which Sppear on first page, will 
probably be the precursor of a successful move- 
ment to introduce impartial suffrage for men 
and women in many States of the South. We 
should not be surprised if South Carolina 
should be among the first States to do this 
great act of justice to woman. 


Miss Lepha N. Clarke, of Hadley, Mass., has 
accepted an appointment as Lady Principal of 
the Ohio Female College near Cincinnati. 
Miss Clarke is an instructor of large and va- 
ried experience. During the last six years she 
has been a teacher of English at Vassar Col- 
lege. While the position of Lady Principal in 
that institution was vacant, because of Miss 
Lyman’s illness and death, Miss Clarke ably 
discharged a large share of its duties. Her 
many admirable qualities have endeared her 
to the officers and students at Vassar, by 
-whom her loss will be deeply felt. 


On the eighth Sunday after Trinity, there 
was an appeal made in St. John’s Church, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., in behalf of ‘“The Society for the In- 
crease of the Ministry.” The speaker present- 
ed very depressing facts about the failure of 
the supply of men for our pulpits—then ap- 
pealed for money from men and women for 
aiding young men to study for the ministry. 
Envelops were placed in the slips to be filled 
out as promises for future gifts by those lack- 
ing present means. A lady wrote “Name and 
amount’? $1000—“address,’’ Ithaca—“Time, 
when women are admitted to the ministry.’’ 
This voucher she placed on the collection plate 
as it was passed, 


The Christian Union remarks that— 

One of the most striking features of the 
great Boston Jubilee was the utter absence of 
the rowdy element from ali its gatherings. 
Probably nobody heard a cross word or saw a 
disobliging act among all the seething masses 
that from time to time took part in that great 
festivity. People interchanged opera-glasses, 
programmes, smiles—no, not pocket-handker- 
chiefs; everybody had to keep his own to 
wave. Was not this indeed a Jubilee of 
Peace? 

While thus noting a phenomenon so novel 
and charming, will not the Christian Union 
tell its readers that the main cause of this good 
order and good feeling was the presence and 
co-operation of men and women, 


Judge Barnard, of Brooklyn, in the Supreme 
Court, decided recently, that a married wo- 
man, although owning property in her own 
name, could not be surety for her husband, 








nor for any person else. This is the logical 
sequence of the idea that women must be pro- 
tected like children. The recent course of 
legislation in New York has been retrograde. 
Formerly, at the instance of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and others, the legislature made 
a mother a joint guardian of her children with 
the father. But, two years ago, this law was 
repealed and the old common law, barbarism, 
of the sole guardianship of the father has been 
restored. All of which goes to show that suf- 
frage is the only security of equal rights for 
man or woman. 


The St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, edited by 
a lady, speaking of ‘‘what makes men” says 
truly, It is not the best things—that is, the 
things which we call best—that make them; 
it is not the most pleasant things; it is not 
the calm experiences of life; it is life’s rugged 
experiences, its tempests, its trials. The dis- 
cipline of life is here good and there evil ; here 
trouble and there joy; here rudeness and 
there smoothness, one working with the oth- 
er; and the alternations of the one and the 
other which necessitates adaptations, which 
constitute that part of the education which 
makes a man aman, in distinction from an 
animal, which has no education. The suc- 
cessful man invariably bears the mark of the 
struggles which he has had to undergo on his 
brow. ’ 

Every word of the above applies equally to 
woman. She alone deserves to be called suc- 
cessful who has developed, in the discipline of 


life, a symetrical and noble individuality. 


The homestead occupied by Mr. Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, at the junction of the main roads 
leading to Waltham and Boston, was entirely 
destroyed by fire, last Thursday week, the 
walls of the first story and the outbuildings 
only being left standing. Fire was discovered 
in the roof at about half-past six o’clock by a 
workman in Mr. Emerson’s employ, and an 
alarm speedily brought the two hand engines 
of the town to the spot, too late, however, to 
be of material service. It is presumed the at- 
tic caught fire on Wednesday morning from @ 
defective flue, and that the flames had been 
smouldering ever since. The furniture of the 
house, fortunately, was saved, as was a!so the 
valuable library which was in Mr. Emerson’s 
possession, except one trunk containing val- 
uable manuscripts. The destruction of this 
house removes one of the old landmarks of 
— It was pm _ the J aeead he 
y, fifty years ago, and has never ts 
owmership. Two stories in hight, it was a 
rambling, home-like structure, and was an ob- 
ject of great interest to all visitors in Concord. 
Its intrinsic value could not have been less 
than $5,000, but its worth as an historical rel- 
ic cannot be estimated in dollars and cents 
There is an insurance of $2,500 on the prop 
erty, in the Middlesex Insurance Company of 
Concord. Mr. Emerson’s private misfortunes 
will be felt as a public calamaty. 


The Orthodox Congregationalists have re- 





cently acknowledged that one woman may 


constitute a Christian Church. The Boston 
Recorder says that— 

The church in Sandown, N. H., 
organized in 1759 with Sty chloe 
has had no pastor or stated supply since 1800, 
and has become reduced to one member—a 
woman. During the — year or two, stu- 


dents from Andover have in the 
town Paes second Sabbath, alternat- 
ing with the Methodists. Their labors have 


resulted in great good. Hopeful conversions 
have occurred. The Raecie’? ther with 
Christians who have taken up their residence 
in the town, desired to be united in a church, 
and with the single remaining member of the 
old church, called a council, Feb. 9, which de- 
clared that the original church still exists in 
its one representative, and they examined and 
propounded several persons for admission to 
the same. Hence this church gives promise 
of new life and usefulness, tho it has long 
been all but extinct. 


This is in direct conflict with the Brooklyn 
Presbytery which says: 


She is to be a direct helper, never a princi 
in the church of Christ. ” principal, 


That ecclesiastical body, when parading the 
sex of the angels of the church, its writers and 
instructors, should have remembered that the 
church itself is spoken of throughout the Bible 
as of the opposite sex, as “Daughter of Zion,” 
“The bride,” “The Lamb’s wife,’ &c. This 
swallows up all the masculinity of the Brook- 
lyn Presbytery, and who ever becomes a mem- 
ber of the true church must be spiritually un- 
sexed and wear the habiliments of a bride. 


The seclusion of women, in convents, as an 
act of religion is a singular relic of barbarism. 
At St. Anne’s Church, in Worcester, Mass., 
last week, Misses Mary Anne Hanlon and Jo- 
hanna Higgins assumed the white veil of pro- 
fessed nunship. A Worcester paper thus de- 
scribes it: 


At the close of the opening service, the nov- 
ices were addressed by Rev. Father Power, 
who in a few earnest words spoke of the sol- 
emn and holy path of duty in which they had 
chosen to perform a blessed life-work, and in- 
voked for the young sisters the aid of their 
patron saints, their Virgin Mother and their 
all powerful God, that their consecration might 
indeed be perfect. The novices then, kneel- 
ing at the altar, with each a burning candle, 
as a symbol, in herhand, answered clearly and 
distinctly the important questions of the ritu- 
al ing their free choice of an investment 
with the insiguia of their religious intentions. 
They then retired. In ashort time they re- 
turned to the altar, having forever put off the 
oy Sonn Aprende pay bye before 

e Fathers, each aj ng in n black 
robe of a nun rofesed, with head pn shoul- 
ders envelo in a white covering. Here, 
with readings from the ritual, the novices each 
received the white veil, the mantle and the 
girdle, which, after three years of patient and 
stainless wearing, she may exchange for the 
black habit of the holy sister. A responsive 
chant was then s by the newly consecrat- 
ed sisters and the choir; after which the sis- 
ters prostrated themselves at the altar, re- 








maining upon their faces for several moments 
while measures of sacred music swelled 
through the church, On rising, the sisters 
were conducted from the chancel by the at- 
tendant nuns. The closing ceremonies of the 
service were performed by the officiating 
priests, and with the closing prayer aud praise 
and benediction, the audience retired. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, having reached 
home safely, we may hope soon to learn from 
herself the results of her labors. She will be 
warmly welcomed by her many friends. Jus- 
tin McCarthy, in the N. Y. Evening Mail, 
gives us the following interesting items with 
regard to her visit, but we hope soon to have 
a more extended and complete statement from 
herown pen. It is well toremember that “the 
tender dream” sometimes outlasts the prosaic 
reality. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has held her Peace 
Congress of Women here. Mrs. Howe herself 
has been very much liked and admired in Lon- 
don; but it would be idle to say that her peace 
movement has had complete success. The wo- 
men here did not enter into the project. The 
meeting at St. George’s Hall was but moder- 
ately attended. The only man of any real in- 
fluence over English thought who took part in 
the proceedings was Professor Seeley, author 
of “Reece Homo,” and he threw cold water on 
the scheme—not depreciating the inestimable 
advantages of peace, but holding out no hope 
that any such project as Mrs. Howe’s could do 
much to secure it. Sir John Bowring was 
there—a celebrity of the past, and never a par- 
ticularly great celebrity. A restless, egotistic 
peed pepe fond of notoriety anyhow, and 
ready to attach himself to any scheme, project 
or crotchet which promises to give it. Sir 
Jobn is wonderfully fresh and vigorous for his 
years—eighty of them, I think, having alread: 

away. He made an effective speech, 
ae a and what eoeen said to every 
great European potentate (from Charlemagne 
or thereabouts downward), and what good ad- 
vice he had given, and how the peace of the 
world would always have been secure if ont 
rors, kings wap preg» had only taken 
advice, which of course they didn’t. An odd 
thing is that in England we chiefly remember 
Sir John Bo as mye his hothead- 
edness and bl w he was British 
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TO THE OCEAN. 
By JOHN MCGOVERN. 


Prodigious dampntss! Thy poor shore 
Gets many a welt; 

Thy blinding surf, with angry roar, 
Wetteth my pelt. 


Thou deep significance of size! 
Thou boss of tanks! 

But gaze I, and my hair doth rise 
In compact hanks. 

I marvel now that thou shouldst call 
Thyself complete, 

And cringe to think al! else is small, 
E’en my conceit! 

‘I came prepared, with words combined, 


To stun the Gods, 
To launch strange tropes upon the wind, 
In pond’rous wads, 
But now, alas! thy enclless blare 
My genius scoops; 
’ My fancy ebbs—I ne’er may wear 
Rhyme’s liripoops. 
BLIND. 


BY HARRIBT PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





He knows the summer comes, for now 
The pleasant south-wind seeks his brow; 
He hears the twitter and the song 

Of building-birds the whole day long; 
To him the violet odor blows; 

To him the breath of budding rose, 

And bint of the magnolia’s bloom— 

To him forever in the gloom. 


But not for him the dewy morn 
Hangs heaven upon the idle thorn; 
But not for him the splendid day 
Dazzles the azure on its way; 

And not for him the awful night 
Wings upward her eternal flight. 


But to be blind, and be like him 

When fer away these shadows swim, 

While God’s bright lilies to and fro 

Shake softly all their gold and snow; 

And first he satisfies his sight 

At the great fountain of the light, 

And sees in glory and alone 

The emerald rainbow round the throne. 
—_—- oO ornm—>—— SO _— 

AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


BY REV, WASHINGTON GLADDBN, 


Leok up, little baby, that way is heaven ; 
The moon’s white face 
Shines out from the cloud like a sou) just shriven, 
With tenderest grace. 
The blessed stars are looking with pity © 
Right down on you: 
Ifmen and women in this great city 
Were merciful too! 


Long in the hiding-place I waited 
For you to come; 

With the bitter draughts of sorrow sated, 
My sou! was dumb; 

But a baby’s hand unleosed the cerements 
That held love fast, 

And the old dul! pain in the new endearments 
Was stilled at last. 


But now, they tell us, the joy is over; 
For your sake, dear— 

The world may never the shame discover— 
I leave you here. } 

Where the candle burns behind the curtain 
The cradle waits ; 

And care and comfort for you are certain 
Within these gates. 


O soft little hands, whose sm ooth caresses 
Still search my face! 
O far-looking eyes, whose mute addresses 
Have won Heaven's grace! 
O sweet red lips, that have drawn the sorrow 
From out my heart! 
You are mine to-night! but to-morrow—to-morrow! 
Nay, do not start! 


These feet, when they totter, some hand shall steady, 
Not mine—not mine! 
Round somebody’s neck these arms so ruddy 
Shall learn to twine; 
In the solemn twilight I see you kneeling 
At somebody’s knee; 
O baby, I need you, for my soul’s healing, 
To pray for me! 


Look up, little baby, this is your mother ; 
more—once more! 

I must not tarry ; the feet of another 
Are at the door. 

O pitiful Christ, my poor heart breaketh 
To drink this cup! 

Yet this, my child, whom the mother forsaketh, 
Wilt thou take up? 


Stay! Let me look through the parted curtain, 
My child is there! 

All round the room, amazed, uncertain, 
Her blue eyes stare. 

*Tis a motherly face that beams above her, 
As all may see. 

God love you, woman, because you love her— 
What! crying for me? 

Quick! open the door! give me back my baby! 
Hush, dear! don’t cry! 

You are kind, dear people, and good, it may be; 
A sinner am I; 

But God gave me, and not another, 
This child from heaven. 

He will require of me, the mother, 
What he hath given! 

Come, innocent one! our cross we'll carry, 
Our shame despise ; 

For He who faints not, neither is weary, 
Will hear our eries. 

We'll take his staff and lift our burden 
With strength divine; 

"For a mother’s love shall be your guerdon, 

And your love mine. 


It is midsummer, my life’s midsummer— 
My sorrowing heart! what’s'that to thee? 
Its joys are things that I cannot share— 
*Tis not for me that its days are fair; 
For love for me was an April flower, 
Whose beauty went with the passing hour ; 
What sadder fate can the autumn bring 
Than summer does to a flower of spring? 
— Harper's Magazine. 





DOREMA’S TWINS. 


“Those? No, they ain’t my grand-chil- 
dren ;” said Widow Blatchford, peering through 
her spectacles at the picture of two chubby, 
staring babies which I held up for her inspec 
tion. “Those are Doremy’s twins.” 

“Dorema?” repeated I inquiringly, knowing 
by the italics in which the word was spoken 
that a story lurked bebind it. 

“Doremy Fletcher; her mother was cousin 
to my first hushand.& You’ve seen Doremy, 
surely,” 

So I had, if my memory was correct in con- 
necting with the name a vision of a hard-feat- 
ured spinster whose angular figure was in 


proportions. 

“JT thought”’— I began, when the old lady 
snipped the thread of my hesitating speech. 

“They wasn’t her own really, you know; 
she took ’em. I declare! so you never heard 
about Doremy’s twins. It’s kind of a curious 
story.” 

“I should like to hear it,” said I; and my 
kind old hostess settled her glasses with genu- 
ine satisfaction at my request. , 

“Well, the babies belonged to Roxy Hap- 
good. She was always weakly, and when her 
husband was drowned it seemed to beat her 
right out, She never held up her head again, 
and died when her babies were a fortnight old. 
Doremy went and took care of her for a month 
before that; and when she saw the poor wo- 
man’s tears dropping on them little pink faces 
that was never going to look up knowingly 
into their mother’s eyes, she just up and said: 
‘There, there, Roxy, I’ll take care of ’em. 
Don’t you fret.’ So, with that comfort in her 
ears, Roxy went to sleep a smiling, and woke 
up in a better world than this, I do suppose.” 

“Were there no relatives to care for them ?”’ 
I asked. 

“No. Eben Hapgood came from the West 
a year before he married Roxy: nobody knew 
anything about him. She was an orphan 
without so much as a cousin to her name, eith- 
er. As for property, none ever stuck to Eben 
Hapgood’s fingers; if there had he’d have 
made out to let some one else eat it off. Well, 
after the funeral, folks began to talk of the 
poorhouse for the babies. Then Doremy spoke 
right out; says she, ‘I’m going to take those 
children.’ If that didn’t raise a breeze! 
‘Have you inherited a fortune, Doremy ?’ says 
Josephine Frye. Josephine’s one of the folks 
that speak real soft and smiling, but always 
contrive to carry a nettle hid in their words. 
Fact was, Doremy and her mother hadn’t 
hardly paid off the mortgage on their little 
place, and pinched themselves to do it, too. 
Deacon Quimby held up both hands when he 
heard it. 


queer contrast with Widow Blatchford’s fat. 


babies to thrive better.” 

“What were they named?” I queried, 
mindful of the anxious discussions over a dain- 
ty morsel of humanity in a certain happy 
home not Jong before. 

“Well, there was a fuss about that, tdo. 
Deacon Quimby, he wanted ’em called Pav! 
and Timothy; Lucindy Barnes—she’s the 
school-teacher—she wanted ’em named Dam- 
on and Pythagoras, or some such heathen non- 
sense, Lucindy was always highflying in her 
ideas; said Mrs. Blatchford, explosively. 
“Squire Luce said they ought to be George 
Washington and Patrick Heury. But when 
everybody got through talking, Doremy 
spoke: ‘Their names shall be John and 
James ;’ and somehow it never struck anybody 
at the time that one was the name of her fath- 
er and the other of Doremy’s intended, James 
Judson, who died nine years before, just when 
he’d got his new house done, and the wedding- 
day was set.’’ 

“It must have been hard for her to take 
care of them and support herself too,” I said. 

“It was; she slaved hard, you might say. 
But she seemed to do pretty well. I have an 
idea the Lord kind of prospered her after she 
took them orphans. When her mother went 
blind, folks said she’d have to give ’em up; 
but she didn’t.’’ 

“Blind? how dreadful!” with a murmur of 
sympathy. 

“Yes it was a nerve trouble and eame sud- 
denly. Deacon Quimby went over to reason 
with her. Sayshe,‘I’m afraid you’ve been 
stiff-necked in this matter, Doremy ; now you’l! 
be made to see them twins as a burden, and 
have to put ’em where they belong.’ Doremy 
answered just as quiet: ‘I look at it different,’ 
says she, ‘Ifthe Lord’s took mother’s sight, 
he’s sent her two pair of young eyes to grow 
up in her use while mine have to be tied to 
the needle. The boys are her best comfort. 
Step in and read mother a Psalm, deacon, 
that’ll do her good more’n talking.’ 

“The deacon did read to Susan Fletcher a 
spell, and came away clearing his throat as if 
he had a dreadful cold. Next day he sent her 
up a bushel of apples. Folks said it was the 
first present he ever made, but that isn’t hard- 
ly likely, said Mrs. Blatchford mildly. ‘‘Dor 
emy was right, though; her mother had solid 
comfort in those boys. She taught ’em to 
read, too.” 

“To read?” I exclaimed. 

“It’s a fact,” replied Mrs. Blatchford, enjoy- 
ing my surprise. “She knew pretty much of 
the Bible by heart, and Doremy would set ’em 
at some chapter and tell her what it was, so 
she could correct ’em as they read. It used 
to be kind of like a picture to see the old lady 
setting in her chair with them two chubby 








“ *Actooally, I call that flyin’ in the face of 
Providence!’ says the deacon. ‘If there was 
property now, and a guardeen wanted to be 
responsible for the interests of them babies, I 
should feel a duty rested’—but Doremy took 
him up pretty short. ‘If you could make 
money out of it you’d take ’em yourself,’ said 
she, but I’m a going to make something else.’ 
***The poorhouse does seem a dreadful cold 
place for such little dears,’ says Mrs. Quimby. 
‘Our Hezekiah was just as helpless once.’ 
You see the deacon’s wife was just as soft as 
he was hard, and she’d have taken all creation 
into her heart if he’d have let her.’ 

“*The sins of the fathers shall be visited on 
the children,’ says the deacon, real solemn- 
like. ‘Eben Hapgood was’— but Doremy 
never gave him a chance to tell what he was. 
‘If that’s so,’ says she, ‘I think, deacon, you’d 
better go home and look out what portion 
Hezkiah'll have, and leave me to tend to these 
orpbans.’ That’s the way it went. The 
neighbors buzzed like aswarm of bees, but 
Doremy just held to her own way as steady as 
a clock.” 

“Did her mother agree with her?” I ask- 
“Well, fact is, Susan Fletcher never had no 
more decision than a pink-eyed rabbit; she 
always pinned her faith on Doremy, and where 
Doremy got her will I can’t see,’ answered 
Mrs. Blatchford reflectively rubbing her nose. 
“However, she always did rule at home, and 
so she kept the babies. I must say I was one 
that thought ’twas a foolish thing. One baby 
fills a house clear to the roof, but, two!” 

Mrs. Blatchford completed her sentence by 
a sniff more expressive than words, and rocked 
thoughtfully a few moments before continu- 
ing. 

“At last people got settled down that there 
wasn’t much use in opposing Doremy. Mrs. 
Quimby kissed her kind of sly, and says she, 
‘The Lord’ll keep his eye on you, dearie;’ she 
gave her a lot of baby-clothes that used to be 
Hezekiah’s, too, when the deacon didn’t know 
it. Some folks do get mated so, and go round 
piecing out each other’s short-comings. I 
rather think that was all the help any#ody 
gave Doremy, for all the talking. 


“But then it did beat all how cheerful she 
was over them little helpless, squirming crea- 
tures; rock this one, trot t’other—catnip for 
this, saffron for that—up and down and all 
over—and she just laughing and saying: ‘It’s 
well they’re boys, mother, ’cause I can make 
their clothes clear-up to their freedom suits. 


rogues leaning against her and spelling out the 
good words as sober as ministers, and Doremy 


Doremy wasn’t never handsome, but I always 
thought she grew better favored after she had 
the care of them little ones. Somehow there 
is something real beautifying in loving and do- 
ing; ’tisn’t a skin-deep. prettiness I mean, but 
a kind of a look folks has to admire.” 


ed, as the good women gazed meditatively 
over her spectacles as if bringing up the vision 
of some faces so “beautified.” 

“Folks mostly has the eyes; the shutting 
’em up is what hinders their seeing,” replied 
she briskly. “But may-be you’re tired. I 
never know when to stop talking, ‘specially if 
it’s about Doremy and the boys. 

“There’s no romance about the story, but 
seems to me it tells considerable for one wo- 
man’s patience and courage, and snartness 
too. There’s asaying about old maid’s chil- 
dren, and I must say I rather expected Dor- 
emy'’d bring ’em up either to have their own 
way in everything, or never to have it at all. 
But they’re just right; healthy, well-manner- 
ed, and loving their Aunt Dory, as they call 
her just as much as they’d ought to love her. 
And that’s saying considerable,” added Mrs. 
Blatchford, with emphasis, as she bustled out 
of the room obediently to the old clock’s 
wheezy signal of the tea-hour, which, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, altered not 
in this primitive region all the year round. 
Three summers went by before quiet little 
Cherrywood again held me as a seeker after 
rest and refreshment among its hills and hos- 
pitable rustic people. Once more Widow 
Blatchford opened her door to me and iristall- 
ed me monarch of her “keeping-room,’ and 
the breezy chamber above it. It was not to 
her displeasure that one of my first inquiries 
should relate to Dorema Fletcher and her 
adopted childien. 

“There, I knew you wouldn’t forget about 
them!” said she, delightedly. “I thought 
you’d like to hear of it when things happened 
as they did. You remember I told you how 
well Doremy trained the boys. Well, ’twas 
the fall after you left that Squire Luce’s wife 
died, and along the fall after he spoke to Dor- 
emy. Said he’d noticed how well she brought 
up Johnny and Jimmy, and he had seven boys 
and girls needing to be taken in hand, and— 
well, the upshot was Doremy could be Mrs. 
Luce for saying so, What did she think of it ? 
‘I don't know,’ says she, kind of flushed up 








Girls’d puzzle me’ Doremy was a tailoress 


of marriage to make just a convenience of it. 


but steady-spoken, *Tisn’t exactly my idea 


by trade, you know. I will say I never knew 


| folks to marry on, and that’s out of the ques- 


sewing away as fast and smiling to herself. | 


| Doremy you’ve been lending to the Lord for 
“If they have the eyes to see it,” I suggest- | 


your children as I did to my boys.’ ‘Well, 
a duty? Besides, I calculate my wife’ll be con- 
siderably respected, and have as good as the 
best.’ 

“‘How about Jimmy and Johnny?’ says 
she. ‘Well,’ says the squire again, ‘about the 
boys—I calculate to do well by them, of course. 
Might bind out one, and let the other help on 
the farm, I guess. They’re old enough to 
work considerable.’ He talked a spell longer, 
and Doremy listened quiet as ever. Then 
says she,‘I thank you kindly, Squire Luce, 
but Idon’tgo to no house that isn’t open to 
my boys too. Do you think I've loved ‘em 
and worked for ‘em all these years to turn 
‘em off now for seven strangers? And you 
expect silk dresses will make it easy. Furth- 
ermore, she says, ‘I ain’t very young now, but 
I do hold to loving being the only ground for 


tion for you and me.’ 

‘The squire was real provoked ; but, my! his 
feelings wasn’t nothing to the feelings of other 
folks when they found out about it! Singular 
how interested everybody is in the set:lement 
of what don’t concern but two people, isn’t 
it?” said Mrs, Blatchford, taking breath after 
her eagerly told story. 

“So she and the boys live as they did?” I 
said. ; 

“That’s the best of it,’ said my smiling 
hostess. “Along back, two months or so, 
when everybody’d got tired of berating Dor- 
emy for throwing away her bread and butter, 
and sacrificing herself and her blind mother 
to those boys, a stranger came to town. He 
was a nice appearing man from the West, and 
began to inquire all ’round for any family by 
the name of Hapgood. Come fo cipher it all 
out, why he was Eben Hapgood’s brother, and 
own uncle to Doremy’s twins. He’d worked 
along until he was tolerably rich, and conclud- 
ed to come eastward and hunt up his brother, 
—never expected not to find him alive you see. 

“Well, he was just delighted with the boys; 
seemed asif he couldn’t make enough of ’em. 
His mind was set upon taking em home with 
him, and who could gainsay it? He wasrich, 
had no children, and was their next of kin. 
Doremy’s heart was like to break, but she fac- 
ed the trial. ‘I ought to feel it a Providence,’ 
said she, ‘I suppose, They are getting to need 
better advantages than I can give ’em; moth- 
er’s failing, and I can’t even do as much as I 
have. I must try to be willing another should 
take what I ain’t equal to carrying; and not 
stand in their light. But,my boys, I’d keep 
you, if I had a right, and nothing should part 
us this side heaven.’ 

“With that Doremy broke down and hid her 
eyes. But Jimmy hugged her round the neck 
and says as clear as a bell, ‘I won’t go, Aunt 
Dory. Nota step away from you. It’s get- 
ting my turn to work for you, soon.’ 

“Then Silas Hapgood spoke. ‘Do you take 
me for a stone?’ says he. ‘Do yous’pose I'd 
part a mother and her children? If any- 
body has a right to these boys, it’s her that has 
toiled for them since they were born. Miss 


nigh fourteen years, and his pay is pretty cer- 
tain, but I want you to let me havea hand in 
settling too. If you and your mother will 
come with the boys, I'll take ‘em. Not with- 
out. I’ve enough and to spare for us all; my 
wife asks it of you to come and be our dear 
sister, and the boys’ mother; [ ask it of you; 
and if you’ll say yes, you’ll make glad hearts. 
There isn’t no obligation in it, for we owe you 
more’n money can pay for saving our nephews 
from the poorhouse and bringing ’em up to be 
what they are. Come, Miss Doremy, say yes, 
and don’t part me and my only kin; for I 
won’t take ’em without you, and I want ’em 
as only a man can whose own baby went back 
to heaven ’fore ‘t could speak his name. Let’s 
make one family and be happy as the Lord 
meant we should when he sent me here to 
find you.’ 

“Of course Doremy made objections, but, my! 
she came to see it was the only sensible thing 
for her todo. So she’s going next week, and 
her toiling days are over. Folks don’t gener- 
ally get paid off here below, and I do say 
Doremy has a big treasure waiting ahead. 
But it’s kind of a satisfaction to know she’s 
beginning to reapsome reward here, before it’s 
time for her to hear the voice a calling her up 
higher, and saying, ‘Ye did it unto Me.’ ”— 
Christian Weekly. 


ABOUT A BARN, ETC. 


Yesterday I was one of the toiling, strug- 
gling, pushing crowd in the Boston Jubilee. 
To-day, at home, among real friends, amid 
green fields, singing birds, sweet atmosphere, 
and quiet, humanity is out of reach, 

The change is so great it almost makes 
one’s head reel. Instead of one room, a dozen 
—windows and doors all open, Any number 
of ways to get out of the house, and all crea- 
tion to roam about in when out. A babbling 
brook to lull me to sleep, wake me up in the 
morning, and sing to me all day. Quiet 
morning, noon and night: never the sound of 
a horse-car or fish-cart; no fire crackers nor 
small boys nor dogs; sweet odors from living 
green, and new-mown hay; no linseed, kero- 








And I can’t say that I feel a calling toward 


says the squire, ‘can’t you take it as a kind of 


bles—the latter picked in the garden and not 
in a market wagon. 

Monday morning begins the week’s work 
Pounding barrel, and tubs of foaming soap 
suds make their appearance, also kettles and 
pails of rinse water and bluing water. Such 
piles of soiled Jubilee, picnic, down-the-harbor 
clothes as have been unpacked and lie ready 
to undergo transformation would make any 
Irish washer-woman cry out in despair. But 
no professional laundress will scold over this 
job; one pair of hands, rather soft and tender, 
are going to take their first toughening. I 
would not advise beginners in this sort of in- 
dustrial education to undertake so huge a 
lesson at once; but as I had learned in other 
days to rub the clothes and not the fingers, 
the task was accomplished without much suf- 
fering. A young brindled kitten enlivens the 
scene, playing about, and catching at the 
sparkling foam as it falls from the tub. 

Deacon Jones comes around to shake bands, 
and talk a little. He does not forget to men- 
tion that he has some excellent pine for cover- 
ing a barn, which he knows I am interested 
in building this summer. 

He will sell it cheap, and will trust me, if I 
can’t pay for all (well put in); wants to know 
how much I get for teaching; thinks $800 is a 
large sum for a woman. “‘If it is a large sum 
for a woman, do you think it would be so for 
aman?” He does not reply, except to sup- 
pose that men teachers get rather more than 
that. ‘Yes, three times as much as that for 
doing exactly the same work; they could each 
build three barns to my one. What do you 
think of that for justice?” The deacon hem- 
med and talked more aboutthe pine. I serub- 
bed away, and thought of those committee 
men who affirm that women teachers spend 
all their salaries for ribbons, and sincerely 
hoped they would hear that mine is going for 
a barn,—going like the dew before the morn- 
ing sun. 

The twilight comes, and I go out with a 
large basket to gather in the result of the day’s 
toil; pile upon pile,of pure white linen, as fra- 
grant as the roses and lilies among which the 
clothes have blown. What a night’s sleep 
one gets after such exercise! Every muscle 
and nerve is ready to sink into the most pro- 
found repose. I go off to dream-land, think- | 
ing of the poor sleepless beings, dosing with 
anodynes and powders, who might be cured 
in one day, if they could be induced to attend 
such an unromantic water-cure, and join in 
such practical gymnastics, 

Washing-day uver, we must go to town to 
do a little shopping. Uncle John says so. 
The delicate little articles we are requested to 
purchase are six gallons of boiled oil (“remem- 
ber girls, boiled oil, the other kind will never 
dry, on that barn’’) fifty lbs. of stone paint, 
white lead ground in oil, two large cod fish, 
half a piece of cotton cloth for Aunt Hannah, 
tea, coffee and a keg, of molasses. What if 
those vessels of oil and molasses should take 
itinto their heads to burst? We surely should 
be inundated with the mixture. 

Such a horse as Jane and [ had to drive, 
or rather poke! How in the world is a wo- 
man to learn the art of horse driving if she is 
never allowed a decent animal to practice 
upon ? 

“This year I shall build a barn, and next 
year buy a horse. Ishall buy it in Boston and 
bring him home in the cars with me.- Do 
you hear that Jane ?”’ 

“I do, and sincerely wish the Boston horse 
was here. This animal seems big enough to 
go; lets whip him.’”’ 

I thought of the S. P. C, A. society, and de- 
cided we would not whip him under any cir- 
cumstances. We could just see that he moved. 
“He would be valuable for transporting in- 
valids,’ says Jane. 

“Suppose we trade horses with that man 
who is coming,” said I. 

We tried, but the man said ours was not 
worth wintering. 

“I wish we had a tug-boat to help us along,’’ 
said Jane. 

“I wish we could turn around, we would go 
home,” said I. “Now, Jane, listen! the first 
thing I do when I get my new Boston horse 
will be to learn the art of turning round. I 
shall take him out into the meadow and sit- 
ting in the wagon, shall turn him round and 
round for one whole day.”’ Jane heartily ap- 
proved of the plan. 

As we now had our choice between stand- 
ing entirely still and nearly still, we chose the 
latter course, and, strange as it may appear, 
recorded in future history, the time came 
when we reached the end of our journey. 
Country store-keepers are always glad to see 
you, shake hands, and generally expect to vis- 
it a little before beginning trade, I was glad 
Mr. Mason was in this mood, for I wished to 
hold a little conversation with him. 

After the preliminaries of health and weath- 
er were concluded, I said, ‘Mr. Mason, have 
you ever employed any female clerks in your 
store ?”’ 

‘*No, never!” 

“But large towns and cities now employ girls 
in most of their stores. I should think that 
counter (pointing to the dry goods-depart- 
ment) might be attended by a woman ?’* 

“T suppose it might.” 





sene oil factories, or ‘‘Back Bay’’ smells. 





‘Well, I know a smart, well-educated girl, 


Real milk, cream, eggs, berries and vegeta- 
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who wants to learn this business; will you 
take her?” 

“My daughter wants to come in here ; but no 
one does so in this town, and I would not like 
to begin.”’ ‘ 

“Others would follow your example.’’ 

“A woman went into that store over yonder 
(pointing across the green), but the man in 
there wasn’t smart enough, so she soon left 
and is now Going a larger business in Hart- 
ford.” 

“What will you have your daughter do ?”’ 

“Teach school.’’ 

‘Does she like it ?”’ 

“No!” 

“Then she will certainly fail as a teacher, 
and ought to fail, whilst she would probably 
make an efficient saleswoman. You will do 
your daughter a life-long injury by interfering 
with her nature in this respect, besides the 
teaching market is over crowded with appli- 
cants, and there is no money in the profession 
for women, if they enter it.” 

He looked as though his reason approved of 
my argument, but it will take time and sever- 
al waves of reform to wear away his preju- 
dices concerning woman. L. & 





———_— 


PATAPSCO FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


A few weeks ago, we published in our cor- 
respondence, a pleasant account of com- 
meucement exercises which commended the 
above institution very highly. A lady in 
whom we have great confidence does not share 
in the eulogiums of our correspondent, and 
asks us to insert the following criticism: 


DEAR JOURNAL:—In your last issue I no- 
ticed an account of the commes,cement exer- 
cises at Patapsco Institute, Md., and, fearing 
that some might be led by the description to 
send their daughters to the school, I wish to 
say one word. I know the school well, hav- 
jug taught there two years, and I know it is 
not a place for any girl, much less a Northern 
girl. ‘The whole system of boarding schools 
is bad enough, aud this is not, as one might 
be led to think from 8S. A. L.’s glowing ac- 
count, any exception to the rule. 

The educational advantages are purely and 
entirely superficial, the higher and nobler ele- 
ments of a young woman’s education being 
totally lost sight of, and the life for which the 

upils are fitted is a life of frivolity and fash- 
on C. D. @. 

GLOUCESTER, MASs. 





ABUSE OF WOMEN. 


The New York Tribune recently accused 
women of being specially addicted to the 
crime of poisoning their enemies. This 
groundless accusation reminds us of the nu- 
merous and terrible outrages to which women 
are subjected by the brutality of men. The 
following cases are chronicled with innumer- 
able others in a single week. And, just as the 
negroes were unable to obtain adequate re- 
dress while they remained a disfranchised and 
subject class, so women, to-day, are left with- 
out adequate legal protection. 


We affirm that if these cases are investigat- | 


ed, it will be found that these assailants of 
women are either acquitted or subjected to 
very insufficient penalties. Courts and ju- 
ries do not punish crimes committed against 
women as severely as crimes committed 
aginst men. Nor will they ever doso, until 
women are voters: 

A woman living in Buffalo was killed by her 
drunken son on Sunday. 

Thomas Cobb and his wife got drunk in 
New York, yesterday. Result: Thomas beat 
his wife to death with an ax-helve, and is un- 
der arrest. 

Mr. J. Tomlinson, a retired grocer, shock- 
ingly mutilated his daughter in Brooklyn with 
acarving-knife, because she refused to discard 
the addresses of a young man. Tomlinson 
was arrested. . 

Brian McDonough of Rutland, Vt., tried to 
beat his wife to death on the Fourth, dragging 
her by the heels over rocks and stones, but 
was arrested before he had fatally injured her. 

In one day, New York papers described the 
“murder of a wife by ber husband,’ **the 
muraer of a wife by a drunken husband,” ‘a 
woman about to become a mother kicked to 
death by two men.” 

Douglass, the negro who committed an out 
rage on Miss La Pierre, was caught at New 
London on Friday, and carried to the watch 
house, 

A very serious affair occurred in Chicago, at 
No. 110 Wayman Street, occupied by John 
Rogers, his wite and his mother-in-law, A 
quarrel arose among the members of the fami- 
ly, during which Rogers seized a wrench and 
beat his wife on the head with the weapon 
until she was inseusible. Leaving ber welter- 
ing in her blood he went to an apariment 
where his mother-in-law had secreted herself 
for safety, and, attacking the aged woman, 
beat her with the wrench, and cut her dread- 
fully. He then dashed from the house and 
eluded capture until late in the afternoon. 
He was arresied on the North Side by one of 
Captain Gund’s policemen, ‘To-day he was 
arraigned at the North Side Court and was 
remauded for future hearing, his bail being 
set by Justice Dougherty as low as $500, al- 
though the prisoner’s victims lie in a very 
precarious condition. 

In Meriden, Monday, John R. Johnson 
quarreled with his landlady, Mrs, Hess, and 
Stabbed ber in the neck and ran to the woods. 
She died in the evening, aud Jvhuson was 
caught. He acknowledged the crime. 

About 6:30 P. M., on Wednesday, John 
Cardigan, a laborer in Calvary Cemetery, re- 
turned from work to bis home in Maspeth, L. 
1., where be found his wile, Catharine, sitting 
upon the trout sloop. Cardigan seized ber by 
the hair, thiew ber upon the ground, and then 
brutally kicked her. Leaving ber for a few 
moments, he visited a neighbor, and was re- 
buked fur the assuit. He then returned to 


where his wife lay insensible, and, seizing her 
by the arm, he continued his assaults, causing 
death in about fifteen minutes. He was ar- 
rested in the evening and taken to Newton 
village. An inquest will be held to-day. Car- 
digan denies the above statements, which 
were obtained from witnesses of the affair, 
and asserts he did not see his wife after six 
o’clock Wednesday morning, when he left for 
his work without his breakfast, the woman 
being too drunk to prepare it, and that when 
he was arrested he was on his way to enter 
a complaint against her for drunkeness. 


Dr Desewell, a well-known physician, at- 
tempted to murder his wife with a pocket-knife. 
He aimed a blow at her throat, but missed and 
struck her on the shoulder. inflicting a painful 
wound. He then drew the knife across his own 
throat, but failing to cut deep enough, plunged 
the blade to the hilt into his abdomen, inflicting 
a@ mortal wound. 


Further particulars relating to the murder of 
Mrs. Wabrer, at West Point, by her two sons, 
implicate her husband and Miss King, his 
housekeeper, and they are under arrest. When 
first questioned Miss King denied all knowledge 
of the murder, but afterwards acknowledged 
that she witnessed and knew all about it. She 
says the murder was premediated, and the boys 
were instructed by their father to dé the deed. 
The boys tell contradictory stories—at one 
time saying they killed their mother in self- 
defense; that she was after them with a 
butcher-knife, threatening to kill them. And 
again they say the mother had to be killed, 
and they thought they had better do it than 
that the father should. The general impres- 
sion is that Dr. Wabrer and Miss King are at 
the bottom of the murder. 


The Pall Mali Gazette recently reported the 
fact that aman at Exeter had sold his wife 
for £50. At the Exeter police-court on the 
29th ult. the wife, a smartly-dressed woman, 
applied for a summons against her husband 
fur refusing to maintain his children, he hav- 
ing that morning turned them out of doors. 
She had also been threatened by him, and she 
was afraid he would do her some harm. Af- 
ter some further conversation it came out that 
the complainant and her husband separated 
some time since, he selling her to another 
man for £50, and agreeing to take two of the 
children and she the rest. Since, however, 
he had sold her he had followed her about 
and abused her, and annoyed her in various 
ways, and now he had turned the children he 
promised to support out of doors, and told her 
to keep the lot. In atiswer to the bench as to 
how she supported herself, she said she re- 
ceived money from the man to whom she was 
sold. The bench said they could not help her, 
she must apply to the Corporation of the 
Poor for relief; they would summon her hus- 
band. She had brought this upon herself. 
She had consented to be sold, and therefore 
could not expect to have any peace. They 
thought it was a disgraceful case and that she 
did not deserve avy protection. If her bus- 
band threatened her violently or assaulted 
her, then they would grant her a summons. 
The applicant then thanked the bench, and 
left the court. 


The Oshkosh, Wis., Northwestern reports 
that Alberts, an insurance solicitor, was ar- 
rested at a late hour last Monday night for 
beating his wife, a charming bride of two 
months, and severely pounding his mother-in- 
law, leaving several large black and blue spots 
ou her body. The old lady was afraid to re- 
main in the house and ordered the recreant 
arrested, He showed fight, and it was with 
difficulty that be was lodged in jail. 


An English woman who confesses that she 
is not an advocate of what are technically 
called “woman’s rights,” yet protests in one 
of the London papers mage a certain form 
of woman’s wrongs. Her complaiut is that 
the British Courts inflict, on an average, less 
severe sentences against culprits who maltreat 
women than upon those who assault men or 
destroy property. She quotes from the Lon- 
don Court reports a casein which a brute who 
gouged outa woman’s eye, and, on her return 
from the hospital, struck her upon the haif- 
healed socket, drawing blood, was sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment; another, in 
which a husband threw his wife beneath the 
wheels of a dray, which ran over and killed 





her, was sentenced to four months’ imprison- 
ment; while a third wretch, who beat his con- 
sumptive wite to death with his fist, was 
treated to a similarly lightsentence. On the 
other hand, a man who embezzled railroad 
tickets got a year’s imprisonment; one who 
unsuccessfully attempted -to commit a burg- 
lary got five years’ penal servitude, and anoth- 


his watch, got seven years anda severe flo.- 
ging. 

These are aggnal cases, standing side by 
side in the curf€nt newspaper reports of the 
London courts. It is easy to sympathize with 
the spirit of this Euglish woman when she 
says that it would be a mercy to women if 
legislators, instead of trying to enact that 





porting the masculine gender shall be held to 
include women’’ were to enact that “wher- 
ever the word ‘animal’ occurs in the act for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals it shall be 
held to include women also.” Probably such 
cruelty as that just rehearsed, if practised to- 
wards animals, would have been fitly punish- 
ed; and if a tlogging is merited by the garroter, 
surely, the wife-beaters, who hammer their 
helpless wives to jellies, deserve to have a 
sentence pessed on them which would “put in 
every honest hand a whip to lash the rascals 
naked through the world.” The English pa- 
per from which we have cited these details ac- 
kuowledges that “our laws, in so far as they 
relate to offenses against women, are, except 
in one instance, a disgrace to our civilization, 
and, what is worse, they are most callously 
| administered, both by our judges and our 
j Juries.” We believe that in this country 
| there is not quite so much discrimination 
made against women in courts of justice. 
Yet we have occasionally noted cases in 
which horrible brutalities of regular“ wite- 
beaters” were passed by with shamefully light 
sentences. 


The Christian Union is aroused from its 
somewhat inexplivable turpor on the woman 
question and says, “There is, however, one 
crime now fearfully on the iucrease, for which 
flogging would almost seem appropriate and, 
on the whole, beneficial; we mean, the crime 
of wife-beating. It seems most desirable to. 





| 


er, who knocked a man down in order to steal | 


| 


“whatever words occur in electoral acts i:n- | 





, his establishment.’ Nothing could be more | 
| 


impress on everybody the detestation with 
which every decent community regards the 
unutterable meanness and cowardice of physi- 
cal assaults by masculine brutes on the weak- 
er sex. A bill is to be introduced into the 
British House of Commons which will make 
whipping a regular part of the punishment in- 
flicted upon all such ruffians, as also upon in- 
sulters and assaulters of women and youhg 
girls, and those who maltreat children. This 
is a move in the right direction for the “old 
country,” whence we have learned this bad 
custom, and where until now it has flourished 
almost unckecked. Do we not need some- 
thing similar among ourselves ?” 





THE LONDON PRESS ON THE NOMINATION. 


The London Times of July 11, in an edito- 
rial article upon the nomination of Horace 
Greeley by the Democratic Convention at 
Baltimore, says: “There never was exhibited 
a more flagrant instance of party demoraliza- 
tion. The Democrats swallow their oppo- 
nents, platform and candidates, confessing 
that they had none of their own to present. 
President Grant, during four years, has com- 
mitted no irremediable blunder, and, in 
saying, this we give him but faint praise. No- 
body believes that Mr. Greeley could be Pres- 
ident of the United States four months with- 
out making some terrrible mistake. The dis- 
cretion, prudence, and temper requisite for a 
proper performance of the functions of Presi- 
dent of the United States are all wanting in 
Mr. Greeley. We cannot believe that the 
American people will elect a man who is so 
deficient in every magisterial quality.” 

The News calls attention to the fact that 
Mr. Greeley was nominated at Baltimore on 
the first ballot, and at Cincinnati on the 
sixth, and reasons from this that the Demo- 
crats are even more enthusiastic in his sup- 
port than the Liberal Republicans. However, 
says the News, whatever may be the result of 
the Presidential election in America, there 
will be no change in the relations of England 
with that country. 

The Post declares that such a flagrant re- 
ductio ad absurdum will tend to bring about 
an abandonment of the system whereby the 
people of America have so long been deprived 
of all real choice for their Presidents. 

The Telegraph styles Mr. Greeley a political 
weathercock, and says: “As a Democrat sup- 
ported by the South, he is endeavoring to un- 
seat the General who saved the Union.” 

The Standard thinks Mr. Greeley would not 
be an eligible candidate were it not for his 
electioneering strength. He is as honest as a 
partisan can be, and he shows occasionally 
glimpses of rough good sense; but he is vio- 
lent in disposition, without regular education, 
and devoid of experiénce in the administra- 
tion of public affairs—in fact, he is a respect- 
ble yeoman of the last generation. Although 
Greeley is inferior to Adams, he is not infe- 
rior to Grant. We do not believe that if he 
is elected, his subordinates will be appointed 
from the Tribune office. 





NEW LIQUOR LAW IN MICHIGAN. 


The new liquor law in Michigan, which al- 
lows the family of a man suffering by reasor 
of his drunkenness to recover damages from 
the person who sells him liquor, operates with 
the efficiency of a new steeltrap. The charm- 
ing feature of the law is that there is no un- 
certainty about it. A recent instance of its 
working shows that some things can be dore 
as well as others if you go to work in the 
right way. Mr. David Lane was until a few | 
days since the proprietor of liquor saloon in a 
place in that State rejoicing in the name of 
Torch Lake. One of the customers to whom 
he dispensed intoxicants was Mr. Jack Park- 
er. What were the results of Jack’s bibulous 
habits we are not informed, but it appears that 
Mrs. Parker, after mature consideration— 
suggestions of hungry days and_ sleepless 
nights—resolved to request Mr, Lane to return 
the money which he had taken trom her bhus- 
band ‘“‘without any adequate compensation.” | 
With the law on her side Mrs Parker had so | 
strong a case that the saloon-keeper immedi- | 
ately refunded the money, and, seeing that | 
the prosecution of the business under such | 
conditions was likely to be attended with seri- | 
ous loss, he pulled down his sign and closed | 





| 


efficient. Here was no obuoxious and pro- 
tracted process of complaint and seizure and 
forfeiture; but a woman’s word did the busi- | 
ness, and the sale of liquor was stopped more 
effectually than it could have been by a dozen | 
so-called prohibitory laws. This act ought to 
have for one of its titles, “Every Woman her 
own a Lwyer.” 


7 


HUMOROUS. . 


} 
Adam’s nativity has at last been discovered. | 
He was, according to Darwin, a germ-man. 
How is it astorm looks heavy when it keeps 
lightning? and the darker it gets the | 
more it lightens? 

The most important needle-work ever done 
in the world is supposed to have been done by 
the mariner’s compass. 

An exchange says: ‘“Aclock ina New York 
facwory has been seized by the workmen, be- 
cmuse it has not struck for eight hours.”’ 

“Mount Vesuvius uever sleeps,’’ said Juseph. 











“Yes,” replied Jacob, “but it is always just on 


the point of sleeping.” ‘How so?” 
cause it’s always yawning.” 

An old lady is collecting all the political 
papers she can lay her hands on, to make soap 
of. She says they are a “‘desput site better 
than ashes; they’re almost clear lie.”’ 

A youth stepped into a bookstore and asked 
“What kind of pens do you sell here, mister ?” 
“All kinds, you young rascal,” answered one 
of the clerks. “Do you?” said the little chap, 
“then give me ten fonts worth of pig-pens.” 

A party of men, animatedly engaged in dis- 
cussing politics before an up-town store, the 
other morning, attracted the attention of an 
aged agriculturist. “Ther’s sumthin the math- 
er here,” he ubserved to his wife. And draw- 
ing up his team, he loudly shouted to a con- 
sumptive individual on the outskirts, “What's 
afoot?” “Twelve inches,” was the sardonic 
reply, The aged agriculturist drove on. 

When the venerable Peter Cartwright was 
leading a class-meeting, he got out of humor 
with asister more noisy than pious, and who 
would go off on a high key at évery opportu- 
nity. “O Lord!” exclaimed the vociferous 
sister, “if I had one more feather in the wing 
of my faith I could fly away and be with my 
Saviour.’ “Stick in the feather, O Lord! 
and let her go,” fervently responded brother 
Cartwright. 


“‘Be- 





SPECIMEN COPIES _ 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any 
other monthly published. It is original and first- 
class, and fills a place in the literary ranks before un 
occupied; is beautifully illustrated, contains choice 
stories, fine poems and essays, fashion, housekeeping, 
and gardening departments, and spicy editorials on 
literary and social topics. It numbers among its 
contributors the names‘of many of the most gifted 
and eminent writers of the West. It is a well estab- 
lished magazine, pening been running over three 
years, and having a very large and rapidly increasing 
circulation. Send your address for a specimen copy, 
containing one of the most varied and liberal premi- 
um lists ever offered tothe public. Address T. J. 
a ‘Milwaukee Monthly,”’ Milwaukee, Wis 

ay 25. 





FOR THE BEST OF 


SUMMER READING 


GET THE LIVES OF THE GREAT MUSIC MASTERS. 
Of Beethoven, ($2.00); of Handel, ($2.00); of Mo- 
zart, ($1.75); of Mendelssohn, (1.75); of Rossini, 
($1.75); of Chopin, ($1.50); or of Schumann, ($1.75). 
hese are ne Heavy Biographies, 
But are charmingly written and very entertaining 
books, as are 
Mozart's Letters, (2 vols. each $1.75); 
Beethoven’s Letters, (82.00); 
Mendelssohn's Letters, (2 vols. each $1.75) ana 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn, (#1.75). 


To have a Jubilee at home send for 
THE WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE 


CHORUS BOOK. +75. 
For a good work on Composition, bu 
BAKER’S THEORETICAL AND PRAC. 
TICAL HARMONY. $2.00. 
To make Sabbath Schoo! children’s eyes sparkle, 
get that Gem of the Season, the New Sabbath School 


Song Book, entitled 
SPARKLING RUBIES. 
and Harry Sanders, Esq. 
- ae Books sent, post-free, on receipt of re- 
tail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
 ~ — H. DITSON a CO., New York. 
une 22. 


By Asa Hull 
35 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
490 Washington Street, | 
BOSTON. 
Julyls. PIANUS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


No. 





BUSINESS FOR LADIES. 

I have made arrangements for a business, well es- 
tablished, to be placed in my control, for the benefit 
of those ladies who desire to engage in a business, 
light and profitable. Ladies who wish an interest 
for the use of Capital or Labor, will please address 


M. A. SNOW; : 
W oman’s Journal Office (3 Tremont Place): 
BOSTON. 
June 8. 3t 





Dr. Mary T. Safford. 
RESIDENCE AND OFFICE 
798 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 
Office houry 7 to 10 A. M., 2to4 P. M. 
July 6. 4t . 
CORTICELLI SEWING SILKE 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST! 
To the Ladies: -The constant annoyance and loss 





| entailed upon purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool 


Silk may be avoided by looking at the labél on the ar- 
ticle, and securing the right one betore buying. It is 
literally Labor Thrown Away to sew with weak silk. 


The Best Brand 
18 THE 


CORTICELLI! 


Stamped indelibly — each spool to render counter- 
feitidg more ditheult. This silk for 


Hand or Machine Sewing 


ls daily increasing in popularity wherever a first-class 
silk is required. 

Secure this and you will use no other. 

Sold by the leading Jobbers and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


2 Bedford street, Boston. 
June 15. 3m 





REAL ESTATE AND MURTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort 


Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly A gb 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller's Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls, 
Terms reasonable. Address 

MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 

June 10. ly 


. E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office 
by Ko Boston, or by letter, with’ te 
free of ¢ , UPON ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED To BE CURED BY UruEE 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
“Pe. nee. > 

emember Dr. Spear can be consul 
upon all Diseases. w ly Jan. ” a 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THe EvROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. + 


t™ Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informi 
the public that they have receutly fitted up some or 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
pistng Ayame on vend Gtrent, and will now be 
a accommodate their customers with clean, 
well, furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 
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PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine. 
385 Washington $7., Boston. 10- 





MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, ete, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 
Foliage, by an cater oow rocess, taught none es- 
son. comanie Depot, Bt Washington Street. 

May 27. ly 

Waite’s SPECIALTY ror DysPers1a.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach, 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digesting. 

Costiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 
p , cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it 
of Dy pep fi 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if neglect 
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is only a sympt 











ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“White's Specialty for Dyspepsia.”’ 

Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 107 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. For 
sale by all druggists. July 22. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Han St t 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


tw” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
| Treatment and Care ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 
The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL 04+ 
LEeGE, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous, 
plications made by women for homepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilitiess: 











command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar tv «ue win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 

FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once. .............++. 8 5: 
Practical Anatomy, per session..... peecececes 10 
QraGeatse® ..ococveccccnccscagrecconccvcescecce 30: 
Amount for a full ‘course of Lectures......... 100 
For students who have attended two full 
— in other respectable Medical Col- 
REDE. 0044 cupcccinsvbiesananeasnbenes cotebas 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 


For announcements, ete., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Mercy B. Jackson. M. D., 
631 TREMONT @STr., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. 
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FOR SALE! 
| Realestate, in Delaware, aud Maryiaud. Splendid 
| Farms for raising Fraits, Grain, anu early Vegeta- 
| bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. : 
GEORGE W. INGRAM, 
June 1. 8m MIDUDLEIUN, DEL. 
E. G. STEVBNS & DAUGHTER 
* CONVEYANCE ts, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Reem 23), Besten. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kinds 
of Lnstruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatuess and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS. Many & oTevVENS 
Jan. 21. tf. 
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w to mention. The secret of the final 
Pe ae of friendship between Mrs. Hooker, 
Anthony, Mrs. Stanton and the ladies 
known as the “New York party” and the 
Woodhull family is understood to be an at- 
tempt at certain blackmailing operations upon 
some friends of the ladies first named. But 
the friendship must have come to an end, 
poe tama later, - J — There was — 
thing unworthy of sympathy in the chiv- 
alrous defence of George Francis Train, crazy 
loon as he is, and in the tolerance of Mrs. 
Woodhull, Tennessee Claflin and that gang, 
crazier still. for there was pecuniary aid prom- 
ised, and Miss Anthony and Mrs. Hooker and 
others feel so acutely the oppression under 
which they labor in being deprived of the suf- 
frage that they cannot help welcoming aid 
from any source. They were sure to come 
out of the delusion. They have also recovered 
from the delusion, somewhat similar, that the 
Democratic party, whether styled democratic 
or liberal, is going to help them. After Mr. 
Blackwell, by the aid of Governor Claflin, Dr. 
Loring, Gerritt Smith and others, succeeded in 
overcoming the opposition of General Hawley 
and the conservatives to the resolutions com- 
mittee at Philadelphiaso as to procure the ad- 
option of that “grummet” of comfort, the 14th 
plank (or is it the 16th?), John Cochrane 
wrote to one of the ladies of the New York 
party—I think it was Mrs. Stanton, but am 
not sure—that if she would ae a Woman 
Suffrage resolution he would get it adopted at 
Baltimore. Doubtless John has explained to 
his correspondent that his failure was owing 
to the adoption of the Cincinnati platform in 
bulk, and the absurdity of attaching another 
jewel to Mr. Horace White’s entire and per- 
fect chrysolite. Cochrane would have adopt- 
ed anything if he could have had it his way, 
and for that matter, Greeley, the most pig- 
headed opponent of this reform in the country, 
would have indorsed Woman Suffrage or any- 
thing else if he had thought he could have got 
an additional vote by it. Mr. Blackwell (and 
in a less degree Mrs. Stone) feels a good deal 
elated by the action at Philadelphia. The 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL has in consequence fully 
committed itself to Grant. This is natural 
and excusable, though it seems to me a great 
blunder, as are all these attempts to hitch the 
movement to the tail of any party not expli- 
citly endorsing it. The labor people and the 
rohibitory people will tell Mr. Blackwell, if 
he asks them, how little they have gained and 
how much they have lost by going to Worces- 
ter year after year and receiving, as the price 
of their support or their neutrality, a blind 
and wordy paragraph of encouragement and 
good wishes. Those things amount to noth- 
ing and less than nothing. There is by no 
means entire unanimity in Mr. Blackwell’s 
scheme of making thefriends of Woman Suf- 
frage, as such, supportGrant. I suppose most 
of them will vote for him, as against Greeley, 
for the Republican platform and candidates are 
at least not hostile, and as between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, the reform has 
undoubtedly the greatest number of friends in 
the latter. But a considerable number dis- 
sent from the policy, persisted in by the organ, 
of making the movement do Grant’s party 
work. Mrs. Campbell is one of these. So (I 
think) is Mrs. Livermore, though of course 
she prefers Grant to Greeley, on every ground. 
(This is a mistake—Mrs. Livermore is a thor- 
ough Republican, and personally friendly to 
President Grant.—Epirors JOURNAL.) Mr. 
Garrison, who is strongly for Grant, I pre- 
sume approves of Mr. Blackwell’s policy, 
though I am not sure about this. While the 
manifesto was in preparation, Mrs. Hooker 
and her party came out with theirs, and the 
rospect is that most of the prominent ladies 
cs as leaders will work for Grant in one 
way or another. Mrs. Howe, when she re- 
turns, will be likely to assent to this policy, 
for she, like Dr. Howe, believes in the admin- 
istration per se, and thus to Greeley I do not 
imagive that the vote will be affected much by 
these events one way or the other. The Tri- 
bune seems a good deal more civil towards the 
suffrage movement than it did before Greeley 
became a beggar for votes, and this indicates 
that he thinks the good will of the women 
more to be desired than their hostility, but if 
he finds they are harming him he will probably 
accept the situation and fight it out on the oth- 
er side. The Tribune’s ribald enmity to the wo- 
men is not hard to account for. Greeley is ‘‘a 
radical gone to seed,” i. e., a conservative or 
hunker. Tilton described him very well in 
one of hie lucid intervals some mouths ago, 
when he spoke of his general mustiness and 
seediness as a social and political refurmer. 


Thirty-five years ago his face was sympathiz- |, 


ingly seen at transcendental and associative 
meetings. In the New Yorker he quoted pages 
and pages of the “Dial,” and after he started 
the Tribune he let Brisbane have a column a 
day (or often) for an explanation of Fourier- 
ism. If Berlin Hights or Oneida had existed 
then, he would have explored their precincts, 
“love cure’ and all, and would not have hesi- 
tated to defend the founders and occupants. 
But the Tribune grew prosperous, and it 
would not do togo on in this way. There 
was no try or idealism in Greeley except 
such as is inseparable from youthfulness, and 
all he bad left him with the lapse of years. 
Transcendentalism, association, total absti- 
nence and everything else went at last. His 
abnormal egotism led him gradually to think 
that he was-asort of guardian of the anti-dem- 
ocratic party, under whatever name it might 
assume. Of all his,early reading he seemed, 
in politics, to have remembered nothing but 
the speeches of Henry Clay and Rollin C. Mal- 
lary, and in ethics,nothing but Paley’s expe- 
diency treatise. So he drifted till he became, 
by a perfectly natural process, what he is, by 
habit,a slip-shod and down-at-the-heel old fogy, 
and by egotism and calculation a thorough be- 
liever in his fitness for the presidency as for all 
minor offices, and an insatiable seeker and in- 
triguer for them. No doubt he despises all 
women as a class, ard all men too; but if ju- 
dicious!y threatened he will make his news- 
per. treat them civilly—till after election. 
Dujectionable as heis on reform grounds, 
however, there is no theory on which the suf- 
frage movement can be hitched to the other 
y, except that which supposes the Repub- 
cans are going to exist and be victorious for 
anumber of years tO come, and this is pre- 
posterous. General Wilson predicted the oth- 
er day that it would live “a thousand years.” 
It is as likely to live a thousand years after 
1873 as it is to live two years.— Warrington in 
Springfield Republican. 


LETTER FROM MRS. CAMPBELL. 


To the Friends of Woman Suffrage: 

The National Woman Suffrage Association 
has issued an address to the Women of the 
United States, and especially to Woman Suf- 
fragists, urging them to work for the Republi- 
can party. 

The WomAn’s JourRNAL published their ad- 
dress and, in connection with it, informed its 
readers that, “although the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association has taken no official 
action, as yet, it is proposed to do so, ere long.” 

If the Editors and Proprietors of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL choose to make their paper a 
party organ, they have an undoubted right to 
do so; but the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION was organized with the avowed 
purpose to avoid all side issues, and to work 
steadily for one object, viz: suffrage for women. 
Therefore, it would be false to its principles, if 
it should work for any party that did not make 
SUFFRAGE WITHOUT DISTINCTION OF SEX, 
the foundation on which its platform is built. 

No such party exists. To work for the Re- 
publican party, or any other, in this campaign, 
would be introducing side issues, and not to 
be thought of by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. As a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of said association, I protest 
in advance against any such action being tak- 
en, whether official or unofficial; and I will 
work, with what power I possess, to keep the 
Woman Suffrage cause free from all political 
entanglements. 

We are asked to “reciprocate the generous 
confidence of the Republicans.” Generous! 
Let us see, 

“The Republican Party is mindful of its ob- 
ligations to the loyal women of America for 
their noble devotion to the cause of freedom” 
(eight years after such obligation was incurred 
—proof that the party has a good memory. 
We thought it had forgotten women, long 
ago). “Their admission to wider fields of use- 
fulness is received with satisfaction’’ (it is a 
good thing to know that women can help in 
times of great emergency, like the war, or the 
present pulitical contest) ;‘‘and the honest de- 
mands of any class of citizens for additional 
rights should be treated with. respectful con- 
sideration” (not shall be, or will be, but 
should be. We knew that, before the Republi- 
can party told us). 

What assurance have we that this last 
clause means women? None, It may mean 
any class in whose favor they choose to make 
the interpretation. If it is construed to mean 
women, we are under no obligation to pay in 
advance. Let us first, see if our claims are 
treated respectfully. 

The Republican party has had an opportuni- 
ty to act upon the question of suffrage, during 
the twelve years it has been in power. What 
has it done for women to entitle it to their 
everlasting gratitude? If the Congress of the 
United States had declared women-citizens, 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of any 
other citizen, and if the President had issued 
a proclamation, declaring his intention to call 
out the army, if necessary, to protect women 
in the exercise of their right of suffrage, it 
would have been simple justice, not generosi- 
ty. Let no Woman Suffragists be deceived. 
Whoever works or votes for either of the two 
contending parties leaves Woman Suffrage 
out of the question. There is no party in ex- 
istence, to-day, large enough and true enough 
to carry out the principles of equal justice, and 
consequently, none worthy the support of wo- 
men. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 

Boston, July 29, 1872. 


WOMAN MAN’S SUPERIOR. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—In alate is- 
sue of your paper you say it is as well that a 
woman should be hung as that a man should 
be. Is this true? Ought not the person of 
woman to be considered more sacred, in that 
it represents motherhood, the greatest and 
most, Gud-like function of humanity ? 

It would seem that this wonderful body of 
our sex, more delicate, more beautiful, more 
highly organized, more sensitive, yet with 
more vitality, and endowed with the wonder- 
ful power, the divine powér of giving life to 
other human beings, should be treated with 
profound reverence at all times. The gallows 
murders more actualities as well as more pos- 
sibilities when a woman is hung, therefore it 
is not “as well that she should be hung as that 
a man should be.”’ 

Allow me to diverge from the subject in 
hand to make another protest. Women 
should not claim equality with men, but su- 
periority to them. Equality of rights we will 
claim, but we will not take a lower rank than 
God has given us, by classing ourselves on the 
same level. 

As the latest fruit of time is ever the finest 
—as the work of creation was one progression 
from the lowest to the highest, and as woman 
was that last great work of God, so we claim for 
her superiority. All history shows, our inner 
consciousness bears witness, that we never 
could have committed the wrongs which stain 
the records of the past. And in the present 
how indignantly we protest against its mas- 
culine corruption! How earnestly in this full- 
ness of time we press forward to take into our 
own hands the correction of its errors, follies 
and abuses! 




















In vain we have, for ages, urged man, the sel- 
fish, self-constituted ruler, to the highest civ- 
ilization. Now, in despair at his slow ‘pace 
(without us it would scarce have been a move- 
ment at all), we implore to have our hands 
untied, that we may supply the conditions of 
that ‘‘kingdom” for which we pray. 

To say nothing of man’s barbarities in past 
ages, what do we find in this vain nineteenth 
century? That very fount of good, the 
Church, is taken possession of by his burly 
form, and he rudely forbids women to drink 
as freely of the waters of life. The pulpit, 
that ‘‘means of grace” because it is the means 
of usefulness, is denied to her. Every office 
of honor is closed against her. She, the purer, 
the nobler one, must sit humbly to be instruct- 
ed by the grosser, the impious one, who proves 
his want of piety by his arrogant claims for 
himself, and his oppressive rules for his sister. 

In the State he makes his own sex alone eli- 
gible to positions of honor and emolument— 
nay, to the very professions themselves. He 
closes the universities against all but himself, 
while he crowds the sex of “finer mould” to 
the drudgeries of life, and to political servi- 
tude. In the domestic relations he lords it too. 
Instead of giving her chief honor as the moth- 
er of his children, and the moral power of the 
home, he imposes upon her the heaviest, the 
nerve-trying, burdens of the family, while he 
smokes, goes to parties or clubs, and amuses 
himself as best he may when his short day’s 
business is over. How often, at gay evening 
parties, is the inquiry made of married men, 
“Where is your wife ?” and the answer returned, 
‘*Why, she has so many children. to care for, 
her home cares are too many to admit of her 
going out,” 

Can we imagine a wife thus making herself 
happy while her husband was assuming the 
cares of the family alone? Or could we fora 
moment believe that if women had been more 
self asserting, and had first assumed the reins 
of government, they would have continually 
refused to men any participation in power? 

But what shall we do in the way of reform 
when we gain our legitimate rights ? 

In the first place we will remove all restric- 
tions upon human intellect and human activi- 
ties. No class shall be proscribed—no whole- 
some activities impeded. The pulpit, the leg- 
islative hall, the bar, the bench—in short, each 
and every position, shall be open to any aspi- 
rant. The public school shall be “‘over-haul- 
ed.’’ Practical information and moral train- 
ing with mild, loving government shall take 
the place of the present absurd and cruel sys- 
tem. The cardinal virtues shall be at par in 
society. Honor shall be less upon the lips 
and more in the character. It shall not be 
conferred as a title upon dishonorable men, 
but shall be absolutely required of all who 
would not endure social ostracism. 

Iam personally acquainted with men hay- 
ing the prefix of ‘“‘Hon.’’ to their names, and 
with some who hold very important trusts 
under government, who are liars and cheats 
when they deal with poor women, and with 
those men who have no influence that can be 
wielded against them. We shall have some 
standard that will be a moral tribunal for per- 
sons asking the suffrages and support of the 
public. A short time since we heard a dishon- 
est rogue, called “Hon.” exhorting, in public, 
to “purity, uprightness and fraternity,” and 
much applauded by the very men who knew 
his detestable private character. So much do 
men love “sounding brass and a tinkling cym- 
bal.” So little do they require “truth in the 
inward parts.” 

With our social reform would come a better 
appreciation of true worth. My daughter of 
fifteen asked me to-day why the good and sen- 
sible girls had so few beaux, while the silly, 
over-dressed ones could marry whom they 
pleased? ‘‘Because there are so few sensible 
men, my child,’’ Lanswered. Almost every su- 
perior woman feels that in marrying she must 
accept her inferior, “‘as men go’? now. Were 
it customary for her to elect whom she would 
favor with her love, she would choose more 
wisely ; and brainless men would not be so el- 
ligible to matrimony as are now brainless 
girls. When women assume this duty and 
privilege, and when men are educated up to 
it, there will be more and happier marriages.” 
No one found it unfeminine in Victoria to 
choose her own husband. 

As to the government of the country it will 
amount to something besides a farce when 
“‘woman’s era’ dawns. Said a young man to 
me at the hour of midnight when I set out from 
home for a visit to the sick, “You of course 
are not afraid to go alone, being a woman’s 
rights woman?” “I am afraid only of your 
sex, and of your civilization, which makes the 
streets of a Christian city more dangerous 
then the wilds of an African forest,’ was my 
reply. 

A refined, delicately nurtured clergyman 
said, in a sermon, ‘‘Female suffragists are 
seeking to remove woman from the cloud- 
capped mountain, where now she stands, to 
the mole hill.” This was pretty sound but poor 
sense, a8 one thought when, on Monday, they 
saw him in dainty attire sweep past his laun- 
dress who was carrying heavy pails of water 
to cleanse his Jinen. He should remember 
that thousands of women are to-day wearing 
out their lives over the wash-tub, and at other 
work harder then men ever perform, who 





might be earning an independence in an easy 
position, but for the proscription placed upon 
their sex. 

Among our swift oncoming -duties is the 
care of public health. No death-breeding filth, 
no murderous adulteration of food, no slow 
killing by incompetent physicians, no over- 
taxing of little children. 

Ah, when daily I pray,“Thy kingdom come,” 
I mean WoMAN SUFFRAGE. 

SHAWANEBEKE, 

IrHAca, July 18, 


“SHE HAS OUTLIVED HER USEFULNESS.” 


Not long since a good-looking man in mid- 
dle life came to our door asking for the “min- 
ister.”” When informed that he was out of 
town, he seemed disappointed and anxious. 
On being questioned as to his ‘business, he re- 
plied: “I have lost my mother, and as this 
place used to be her home and as my father 
lies here, we bave come to lay her beside him.” 

Our heart rose in sympathy, and we said, 
“You have met with a great loss.” 

“Well—ygs,” replied the strong man, with 
hesitancy, “‘a mother is a great loss in general, 
but our mother had outlived her usefulness, 
She was in her second childhood, and her 
mind was grown as weak as her body, so that 
she was no comfort to herself and was a burden 
to everybody. There were seven of us sons 
and daughters; and as we could not find any 
one who would board her, we agreed to keep 
her among us a year about. But I have had 
more than my share of her, for she was too 
feeble to be moved away when my time was 
out; and that was more than three months be- 
fore her death. But then she was a good moth- 
er in her day, and toiled hard to bring us up.” 

Without looking at the face of the heart- 
less man we directed him to the house of a 
neighboring pastor and returned to our nur- 
serv. We gazed at the merry little faces which 
smiled or grew sad in imitation of ours, those 
little ones to whose ear no word in our lan- 
guage is half so sweet as “mother,” and we 
wondered if that day could ever come when 
they would say of us, “She has outlived her 
usefulness—she is no comfort to herself and a 
burden to everybody else!” and we hoped that 
before such a day would dawn we might be 
taken to our rest. God forbid that we should 
outlive the love of our children! Rather let 
us die while our hearts are a part of their 
own, that our grave may be watered with 
their tears and our love linked with their 
hopes of heaven. ° 

When the bell tolled for the mother’s bu- 
rial we went to the sanctuary to pay our only 
token of respect to the aged stranger; for we 
felt that we could give her memory a tear, ev- 
en though her own children had none to shed. 

“She was a good mother in her day, and 
toiled hard to bring us all up—she was no com- 
fort to herself and a burden to everybody else !” 
These cruel, heartless words rung in our ears 
as we saw the coffin borne up the aisle. The 
bell tolled long and loud, until its iron tongue 
had chronicled the years of the toil-worn 
mother. One—two—three—four—five. How 
clearly and almost merrily each stroke told of 
her once peaceful slumber in ber mother’s bo- 
som, and of her seat at nightfall on her weary 
father’s knees. Six—seven—eight—nine—ten 
rang out the tale of her sports upon the green- 
sward, in the meadow and beside the brook. 
Eleven — twelve — thirteen — fourteen spoke 
more gravely of school-days and little house- 
hold joys and cares. Sixteen—seventeen— 
eighteen—sounded out the enraptured visions 
of maidenhood and the dream of early love. 
Nineteen brought before us the happy bride. 
Twenty spoke of the young mother, whose 
heart was full to bursting with the new, strong 
love which God had awakened in her bosom, 
And then stroke after stroke told of her early 
womanhood—of the loves, and cares, and 
hopes, and fears, and toils through which she 
had passed during these long years, till fifty 
rang out harsh and loud. From that to sixty, 
each stroke told of the warm-hearted mother 
and grandmother, living over again her own 
joys and sorrows in those of her children and 
children’s children. 

Every family of all the group wanted grand- 
mother then, and the only strife was who 
should secure the prize; but, hark, the bell 
tolls on!* Seventy—seventy-one—two—three 
four. She begins to grow feeble, requires some 
care, is not always patient or satisfied; she 
goes from one child’s house to another, so 
that no one place seems like home. She mur- 
murs in plaintive tones, and, after all her toil 
and weariness, it is hard she cannot be al- 
lowed a home to die in; that she must be sent 
rather than invited from house to house, Eigh- 
ty—eighty-one—two—three—four. Ah, she is 
now a second child—now™ she has outlived 
her usefulness, she has now ceased to be a com- 
fort to herself or anybody:” that is, she has 
ceased to be profitable to her earth-craving 
and money-grasping children. 

Now sounds out, reverberating through our 
lovely forest. and echoing back from our “hill 
of the dead,” eighty-nine! There she lies now 
in the coffin, cold and still—she makes no 
trouble now, demands no love, no soft words, 
no tender little offices. A look of patient en- 
durance, we fancied also an expression of 
grief for unrequited love, sat on her marble 
features. Her children were there clad in 
weeds of woe, and in irony we remembered 
the strong man’s words, “She was a good 
mother in her day.” 

When the bell ceased tolling the strange 
minister arose in the pulpit. His form was 
very erect, and his voice strong, but his hair 
was silvery white. He read several passages 
of Scripture expressive of God’s compassion 
to feeble man, and especially of his tenderness 
when gray hairs are on him and his strength 
faileth. He then made some touching remarks 
on human frailty, and of dependence on God, 
urging all present to make their peace with 
their Master while in health, that they might 
claim his promises when heart and flesh failed 
them. “Then,’’ he said, “the eternal God shall 
be thy refuge, and beneath thee shall be the 
everlasting arms.’ Leaning over the desk, 
and gazing intently on the coffined form be- 
fore him, he then said reverently, “From a lit- 
tle child I have honored the aged; but never 
till gray hairs covered my own head, did I 
know truly how much love and sympathy this 
class has a right to demand of their fellow- 
creatures. Now I feel it. Our mother,’ he 
added most tenderly, “who now lies in death 
before us, was a stranger to me, as are all of 
these her descendants. All I know of her is 





————_ 


what her son has told me to-day—that 
= — r ~ this some _— afar —, 

’ y e—that here she 
passed most of her life, toiling as only —— 
ers ever have strength to toil, until she had 
reared a large faimily of sons and daughters— 
that she left her home here, clad in the weeds 
of widowhood, to dwell among her children: 
and that till health and strength left her. God 
forbid that conscience should accuse any of 
you of ingratitude or. murm on account 
of the care she has been to you of late. When 
you go back to your homes, be careful of your 
example before your own children; for the 
fruit of your own doing you will surely 
from them when you yourselves totter on the 
brink of the grave. [entreat you as a friend 
as one who has himself entered the evening 
of life, that you may never say in the pres- 
ence of your families nor of heaven: ‘Our 
mother had outlived her usefulness—she wag 
a burden to us.’ Never, never; a mother can- 
not live so long as that! No; when she can 
no longer labor for her children, nor yet care 
for herself, she can fall like a precious’ weight 
on their bosoms, and call forth by her hdp- 
lessness all the noble, generous feelings of 
their natures, 

“Adieu, then, poor toil-worn mother; there 
are no more days of pain for thee. Undying 
vigor and everlasting usefulness are part of 
the inheritance of the redeemed.” 


— ——— 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our readers who desire musical instruction, in any 
department, will do well to note the announcement in 
another column, of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, an institution which enjoys a high reputation, 
and which, by affording the best instruction at the 
lowest rates, has achieved an unprecedented 
Its director, Dr. Tourjée, has just been appointed 
Dean of the College of Music of Boston U: niversity, 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS, 
anXiQw leet the Music Books needed 
ocoupy, he felrafe fa" 

















a 
them. 
THESTANDARD! Price $1.50; $13.50 per doz. 
Destined to be the Banner Church Music of the 
Season. Singers, leaders, teachers! “Rally round” 
the banner! 
SPARKLING RUBIES! Price 3 cents. 
For Sabbath Schools. None better. 
THE PILGRIM’S HARP! Price 60 cents, 
For Vestries and Prayer Meetings. Unexcelled, 





Take with: you, for entertainment at Summer Re- 
sorts, 
THE MUSICAL TREASURE. 
225 pages of new and popular Songs and Pianoforte 
pieces, or 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 
Full of the best Vocal Duets, Or, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 
Full of the best Opera Songs. Or, 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. 
Full of the best Piano pieces, Or, 
PIANOFORTE GEMS, 
Full of the best Piano pieces, 
Each of the above five books costs $2.50 in boards, 
or $3.00 in cloth. Has more than 200 large pages full 
of popular music, and either book is a most entertain- 
ing companion to a lover of music, 
Specimens of the STANDARD sent, for the pres- 
ent, postpaid, for $1.25, and of the other books for the 
retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
Aug. 3. tf 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
B 0 STON MUSIC HALL. 


The Fall Terma of this Institution, The Lar- 
gest Music School in the World, and offer- 


ing better opportunities for thorough musical culture, 
at Lower Rates of Tuition, than any other, 
will open on Monday, September 16. It facilities for 
providing Lag with istuations are unrivaled. A new 
three-manual Pipe Organ is in course of construction 
for its classes. Organ practice free. Evening classes 
in all departments. Pupils received and classified on 


and after August 29. Send for its new circular, mailed 


free upon application to 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 
Aug. 3. 6t 





THE N. E. HYGERIAN HOME, 
CONCORD, VT., 


Is just the place where those who have chronic dis- 
eases should come and leave their ailments. Those 
who have scarcely been able to walk for years are 
soon able to walk around over our hills, and drink in 
the charming scenery of the White Mountains, so 
near us. Our treatment is pleasant, simple, yet 
mighty in its results. Enclose stamp either to J. A 
TENNEY, M. D., or MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D., 
for a circular. 4t Aug. 3. 


Trees! Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds! 


HEDGE PLANTS! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit and Flower Plates! 
Address F. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


ILLINOIS, 





600 Acres; 21st year; 12 Greenhouses. 
Apple, 1000 1 yr., $20; 2 y. $30; 3 y. $40; 4y. $0). 
m 


Aug. 3. 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 





LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW, 
Woman’s JOURNAL Office. 
July 27. tf 





A FREE COURSE 


—or— 


TWELVE LECTURES TO WOMEN, 


ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Will be given in the large hall of The Technological 
Institute, during the wonths of OcropeR, NovEM- 
BER and DecemBeEr, 1872. 

To commence on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Oc- 
tober 5, at 3 o’clock, and to be continued every Sat- 
urday afternoon following, at the same hour, until 
the series is ended in December. 

The Lecturers for October are Mrs. E. “D. Cheney, 
Edwin P. Whipple, John Weiss, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

The Lecturers for November are George S. Hillard, 
Phillips Brocks, Wendell Phillips, Robert Coll- 
yer, William R. Alger. 

The Lecturers for December are Ralph Waldo Emer- 
=, , James Freeman Clarke, George William 

Surti 5, 


The rfall will be pened at 24 o'clock each Satur- 
day, and closed precisely at 3. ts are provided for 
900 indies, who will be admitted without tickets. 

July 6. 4tem 
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